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With any other ram, “ht is necessary to smoothen out the creases of the skin 
with one hand. Our NEW BAR (protected by patent) does this for you, rising 
, the hairs just ahead of the cutting edge, which makes perfect shaving a simple 

matter. ‘The keen blade runs flush to the skin, but never harms it, leaving the 
SET surface as smooth as the palm of the hand. 
OMPLETE The GEM Junior Safety Razor is made and finished in the Jest style, 
of the des? materials and by the best workmanship. 
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The Greek God 


BY JACQUES FUTRELLE 
AUTHOR OF “THE THINKING MACHINE,” ETC. 


Illustrated by Edmund Frederick 


CS ep EGINALD de COURCEY VINCENT 
) Pp by was as handsome as a Greek god, but 
that was the only thing that ailed him. 
(is, XZ He was a square built, up-standing 

——=*—* young chap whose physical perfec- 
tions came near to realizing all the chaste, un- 
earthly beauty of a clothing advertisement. The 
dainty flush of the ripening peach was in his velvet 
cheeks; his hair clustered in crisp curls about 
temples that might have been fashioned from 
Satin-grained marble by the cunning hand of 
genius; his nose was cast in the same mold as 
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Apollo Belvedere’s and was, if anything, an im- 
provement upon that classic nasal organ. His 
mouth was curving as a Cupid’s bow, scarlet, com- 
passionate, tenderly poetic; and every time he 
smiled it looked like a special pose for a new den- 
tifrice. And he had eyes like a gazelle. 

When women saw him they drew a long breath 
and said, “Oh!” Their age mattered not, nor their 
station, nor their previous condition of servitude 
—they always drew a long breath and said “Oh!” 

Now it happens that the man who is so hand- 
some he makes Apollo Belvedere look like a mis- 
shapen dummy in front of a clothing store can 
not have the disposition of the shrinking violet, 
even if he would. He simply can not. It is just 
as impossible for him as it is for the rich man 
to crawl through the eye of a camel. People wont 
let him shrink. As a rule men detest him, and 
rather like to be seen in his company; women 
rave about him and besiege him with invitations. 
He is pawed over, and dragged about, and pointed 
out, and flattered willy-nilly. Egotism is super- 
imposed upon him like frosting on a cake; he be- 
comes a standard of comparison by which other 
men are shown their physical shortcomings. 

Mr. Vincent, familiarly Rex, was no exception 
to the rule. However unhappy the knowledge 
made him, he could not deny, even to himself, 
that he was just about the prettiest man he had 
ever come across. Standing in front of his mirror, 
gazing into the limpid depths of the gazelle eyes, 
studying the curves of the Cupid’s bow mouth, 
and gazing upon the supernatural perfection of 
his nose he was simply overwhelmed by the utter 
hopelessness of combating popular opinion. So 
enveloped in despair was he that at times he felt 
like sitting down in a quiet corner somewhere, 
far from the madding adulation, and weeping in 
his hat. It was terrible! 

But every swallow-tail has a silken lining. So 
one faint gleam of promise percolated his pall 
of misery. He knew—he knew—that when the 
time came and the virgin heart within him was 
aroused to the glory of the adoration, the world 
was his to choose from; no woman there was 
who would not be happy and proud to bend the 
knee to him in surrender and submission. From 
the very beginning he had been made to under- 
stand this. Doting mothers, loving aunts, schem- 

















ing match-makers had conspired to keep him 
informed of the overpowering influence of his 
beauty upon the heart feminine. Sometimes it 
had been done subtly, at other times clumsily, 
but it had always been done, and he came to 
understand it. All he had to do, when the time 
came, was to lift a finger, then raise his guard to 
stay the rush. 

And at last he met his Fate. 

Many words might be used to palliate the 
facts in the case. For instance, it might be said 
that this girl — this wonder-girl— was unhand- 
some, disbeauteous, mispretty, or even plain. But 
none of these would fully express it. As a matter 
of fact she was ugly, much—so ugly that one’s 
first impression was that some frightful accident 
had befallen her. Surely Nature had not been so 
unkind as to purposely group all those features 
into one homogeneous whole and call it a face? 
And yet, after scrutiny, one could not believe 
otherwise because it was all connected up in the 
regular way—nothing was missing. 

For one long, tense instant Rex stood trans- 
fixed, staring, staring at her with adoration blaz- 
ing in the gazelle eyes, and the awakened heart 
pounding to suffocation within him. Finally she 
turned, as if in acknowledgement of his burning 
gaze, and her eyes met his squarely; whereupon 
she drew a long breath and said “Oh!” They 
always did. And then Rex was enveloped in a 
sort of ecstasy. Mute, motionless he basked in 
the full flood of it while her eyes lingered; then 
she looked away and the magic spell was broken, 
leaving him limp and cold and quivering. 

He sought out his hostess. 

“Who—who is the girl over there?” he queried 
with a strange quaver in his voice. 

Mrs. van Benthuysen turned her regal head 
and glanced in the direction indicated. 

“The little chick of a thing with the splendid 
gold hair?” she asked in turn. “Isn’t she per- 
fectly delicious? Just like a French doll—all 
dimples, and curves and smiles. Come over here; 
I want you to meet her.” 

Even in his rapt condition Rex couldn’t quite 
fit that description to the wonder-girl. 

“You and I are not talking about the same 
person,” he told her. “I mean the slender girl 
sitting down?” 
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“Oh, that!” exclaimed Mrs. van Benthuysen 
with a sort of excuse-me-I-have-tasted-a-pickle 
expression about her mouth. “Isn’t it awful?” 

“Who is she?” Rex insisted. 

Mrs. van Benthuysen regarded him sharply. 

“She is the daughter of one of my husband’s 
business associates in the West, visiting New 
York,” she explained. “Charming enough, I 
daresay, but isn’t she awful? Poor thing!” 

In the splendor of her own mature beauty 
Mrs. van Benthuysen could well afford to pity 
almost any woman of the younger generation. 

“What’s her name?” 

“Pike.” 

“Pike!” he breathed softly. 

“Martha Pike.” 

“Martha Pike!” 

It was almost a caress. Pike—Martha Pike! 
Was there ever music so sweet as that? "Twas 
like a lingering strain of a mighty melody by 
Mendelssohn. Martha Pike! His entranced senses 
reeled at the sheer beauty of that name; it was 
a symphony in itself. Martha Pike! 

“Rex, what’s the matter with you?” demanded 
Mrs. van Benthuysen in sudden anxiety. 

“Nothing,” he assured her absently, and he 
stole a glance at the wonder-girl. “Nothing,” he 
repeated. “Please introduce me.” 

Mrs. van Benthuysen was frankly alarmed. 

“Introduce you to—to her?” she gasped. “Of 
course you'll meet her, but—but— Rex,” she 
asked suspiciously, “this isn’t any joke to make 
that poor girl feel uncomfortable, or look foolish, 
is it? I know you so well.” 

Rex turned those lusterful, gazelle eyes full 
upon her, and there was deep reproach in them. 

“How can you ask, Mrs. Van?” he wanted to 
know. “Who is my dinner-partner ?” 

“Miss Anstruther, the stunning English girl 
there. She’s perfectly gorgeous. Every man I’ve 
seen is crazy about her.” 

Rex turned and listlessly appraised a splendid, 
brilliant, Junoesque creature, and then, true as 
the needle to the pole, his eyes sought again the 
enthralling face of the wonder-girl. 

“Can’t I swap Miss Anstruther for Miss Pike?” 

“Swap her for Miss Pike?” exclaimed Mrs. 
van Benthuysen in amazed horror. “That for 
that? Why, Rex Vincent!” 





“Now, Mrs. Van,” he pleaded, “just this once. 
You know I’ve done you lots of favors. I’ve 
made love to every lonesome little débutante 
that you have ever taken under your wing just 
to give her a sort of standing, as a personal kind- 
ness to you. Now reward the faithful. I want to 
swap ’em. Please let me?” 

“But—but I promised Miss Anstruther that her 
partner at dinner was to be the handsomest man 
in New York?” Mrs. van Benthuysen protested. 

“Oh, work off Wilson on her,” Rex suggested. 
“Maybe she wont know the difference.” 

Mrs. van Benthuysen stared at him coldly. 

“Are you doing it on a bet?” she queried. 

Tragically Rex shook his head. 

Reason and recollection and a moderate degree 
of sanity returned to him as he was bending over 
a frail white hand which Miss Pike extended to 
him with true Western hospitality. He liked 
women who shook hands. Speechlessly he col- 
lapsed into a seat beside her. 

“Treat him kindly, Miss Pike,” Mrs. van Ben- 
thuysen requested with a gracious, indulgent 
smile. ‘““He’s utterly spoiled.” 

Miss Pike’s lips curled a little in amusement, 
and a glint of mischief flashed in her eyes. She 
favored Rex with one side-long glance that 
anchored him right in his chair. Mrs. van Ben- 
thuysen glared at him and went away. 

“You must be awfully lonesome, Mr. Vincent,” 
the wonder-girl began demurely. 

Her voice was all right, anyway; low, well 
modulated, soothing. The melody of it partially 
aroused Rex from his trance-like condition. 

“Why?” he murmured feebly. 

“One of a kind is usually lonesome,” she ex- 
plained enigmatically. 

“One of a kind?” he repeated. 

“As a general thing it finds itself in the dis- 
card,” she went on. 

Rex sat up straight and gazed into eyes now 
frankly quizzical. He wasn’t quite sure whether 
she was leading up to a discussion of poker, or 
—or what. 

“Did you ever read Musset’s ‘Story of a White 
Blackbird?’” she asked with uplifted brows. 

He shook his head wonderingly. 

“There was only one made,” she elucidated, 
“then they broke the mold.” 



































































It was dawning upon Rex slowly that he was 
out of the conversation. She was asking riddles, 
and he didn’t know the answer. He sought for it 
vainly in eyes grown demure again. 

“What are you talking about?” he asked. 

She laughed, and she did have beautiful teeth. 

“It must be a dreadful thing, really, to be the 
handsomest man in New York,” she said sol- 
emnly. “One must feel so—so by himself when 
he has that reputation.” 

Rex felt the color mounting to his velvet 
cheeks, and he closed his teeth with a snap. Then 
he grinned sheepishly. 

“Oh!” he said. 

“I can sympathize with you because I have 
that same lonesome feeling myself,” she went on 
smiling again. “Except mine is on the reverse.” 

Her tone of raillery and self-mockery prevented 
Rex from rushing in with a denial. It would have 
been the proper thing to do, of course, but that 
amused glint in the wonder-girl’s eyes stopped 
him in his tracks. He only stuttered and stam- 
mered and feverishly fished for the reasonable 
thing to say. 

“Don’t excite yourself,” she advised laugh- 
ingly. ““No one has ever found the right combi- 
nation of words to deny it.” 

“Oh, but—” he floundered. 

“My position is, if anything, calculated to make 
me even more lonesome than you,” she inter- 
rupted. “You are only the handsomest man in 
New York; I am the ugliest woman in the world.” 

There are lots of words in the English lan- 
guage. Rex pawed them all over in a desperate 
effort to find one or two that he could use, then 
he drew a long breath and nervously ran his 
fingers through the clustering crisp curls. 

“I despise handsome people,” he burst out. 

Those were the only four words he could lay 
hand to at the moment. 

“Between us, we cover the map thoroughly 
then,” she put in gayly. “I despise ugly ones.” 

And so a tentative bond of sympathy was 
established. 

“You find it rather hard to talk to me, don’t 
you?” Miss Pike broke the silence frankly, and 
shot another tantalizing sidelong glance at him. 

“On the contrary,” he denied gallantly, and 
knew it didn’t ring true. “That is, I mean—” 

















When women saw him they drew a long breath and said: “Oh!” 
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“Oh! That accounts for your verbosity then? 
I wondered.” 

“You're the sort of a woman with whom mere 
words are not necessary.” 

At last Rex was coming to form. She laughed. 

“You see, if I'd been pretty, as pretty for 
instance as Miss Anstruther there, we would 
have had a subject of conversation in the begin- 
ning,” she said. “You would have started with my 
eyes, and by this tizme we would have been won- 
derfully well advanced. As it is, you can’t think 
of a word to say. It is an awful handicap, I 
know.” She was thoughtful a moment. “There’s 
the weather,” she suggested. “We haven’t touched 
upon that.” 

“T despise handsome people,” said Rex again, 
irrelevantly. 

“And I despise ugly ones. But we’ve gone over 
that ground.” 

“Pretty people are shallow.” 

“Ugly ones are hard to look at.” 

“Pretty people are insipid.” 

“Ugly ones are acrid.” 

“Pretty people are always seeking adulation.” 

“Ugly ones are grouchy because they can’t get 
A 
“Pretty people are domineering, merciless, 
inconsiderate.” 

“Ugly ones are high-tempered, sharp-tongued, 
petty.” 

“Pretty people are—are—” 

And he vainly thought for some abusive sock- 
dolager that would end the controversy. 

She laughed again. 

“You and I are in the same boat, Mr. Vincent. 
You know what always happens to the little boy 
when he eats too much sugar? You, the hand- 
somest man in New York, have eaten too much 
sugar; I, the ugliest woman in the world, have 
eaten too many pickles. Shall we call it quits?” 

Dinner was announced. Rex arose and offered 
her his arm. 

“But you are not my dinner-partner,” she pro- 
tested, as she, too, arose. “Mr. Wilson is my 
partner.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Rex, and he bowed 
low before her. “I am your partner.” 

For an instant some vaguely veiled perplexity 
was in her eyes, and then she smiled. 
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“What’s the matter?” she inquired. ‘“Couldn’t 
Mr. Wilson stand it?” 

“T am your partner,” said Rex again. 

“But why? How did it happen?” 

“IT was to take Miss Anstruther in,” he ex- 
plained. “As a personal favor to me Mrs. van 
Benthuysen juggled the cards and assigned you 
to me. It was done at my request.” 

She stared at him for a moment. 

“Opposites do attract, don’t they?” she re- 
marked naively, as she took his arm. 


II 


Now, Helen of Troy, in her day and genera- 
tion, was quite widely regarded as the ultima 
Thule of feminine loveliness. Even the women in 
her own set couldn’t deny it, albeit there were 
those who did say, and mayhap with justice, that 
Helen was -but that’s another story. Anyway, 
when Paris .ade love to Helen of Troy he had a 
substantial working basis; a limitless field of 
poetic comparison. He didn’t have to strain his 
imagination unduly when he likened her eyes to 
yon star, and her lips to the scarlet budding rose, 
and her cheeks to the tender pink of earliest 
dawn. Then there was her hair, and the arch of 
her brows, and all the rest. It was easy for Paris. 

But, if Helen of Troy had been named Pike 
—Martha Pike—and had been ugly to a point 
just beyond the field of credulity, and had been 
fully aware of the fact that she was ugly; and 
had, in addition, a keen, breezy sense of humor, 
one wonders just where Paris would have begun, 
supposing that he had begun at all. 

She did have beautiful teeth, did Miss Pike, 
and a voice that was alluring in its sweetness. 
But an ardent young man needs something more 
tangible than a voice and a set of teeth to rave 
about. He wants to get a good grip on some 
poetic fantasy, and work it out in detail. And 
when that young man is desperately, madly in 
love it hardly seems just and right that his verbal 
extravagances should be so limited. And Reg- 
inald de Courcey Vincent loved Martha Pike! 
Beside this all-consuming passion of his life, 
that little affair between Helen of Troy and Paris 
was an airy, summer flirtation, an idle pecca- 
dillo. That’s how Rex felt about it. 








Days had passed, many days, since that first 
meeting at Mrs. van Benthuysen’s. And each of 
those days Rex had spent in devising some new 
thing to please this wonder-girl. He was adept 
at it: flowers, bon-bons, luncheons, dinners, 
automobile excursions, he had crowded them 
upon her. Haunts that knew him once now knew 
him not at all, for the lure of love was upon him. 
And yet when he was with her he was dumb as 
to the reason for it all. Banal trivialities made up 
his conversation. For instance: 

“Reginald de Courcey Vincent!” he exclaimed 
once. “Isn’t that an awful name to fasten upon 
an innocent child?” 

“But they call you ‘Rex,’” she expostulated, 
“and I like that. And think, oh, think, of the 
sheer horror of Martha—Martha Pike!” 

“Rex!” he growled. “Why, Mrs. van Benthuy- 
sen has a pug dog named Rex. I believe I could 
have been perfectly happy if my name had only 
been Peter. Pete! Isn’t that bully? Pete?” 

“And I could have realized the fullness of life 
if I had only been Doris,” said she. 

“Or Uriah,” said he. 

“Or Evelyn,” said she. 

“Or Peleg.” 

“Or Cicely.” 

“Or Abijah.” 

“Or Edna.” 

“Or Caleb.” 

“Or Miriam.” 

“Or Joab,” he went on, “or Pat, or Mike, or 
Izzy, or Eliphalet—anything but Reginald de 
Courcey.” He pronounced the name as if he were 
swearing. “Pete Joab Vincent! Now that would 
have been something like.” 

And on another occasion: “What merit is there 
in merely being good looking?” he asked. 

“That is a point on which I am least qualified 
to speak,” replied the wonder-girl. “It’s more in 
your line.” 

“There isn’t any.” Rex answered his question. 
“People merely stare at one, and point one out, 
and make remarks about one; and one has to be 
absolutely certain that his coat fits. No one ever 
worries about the fit of a coat if it is on a pug- 
nosed man; they don’t notice it if his trousers 
bag at the knees, or if he wears a brilliant red 
necktie that matches his brilliant red nose.” 
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“You're the sort of woman with whom mere words are not necessary a3 
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“True, beauty has its obligations,” mused the 
wonder-girl. 

Lambent flames of amusement played in her 
eyes, and crinkles appeared on her nose. 

“Now, if some one would tell me I was the 
best ditch-digger in New York,’ Rex went on, 
“why I should positively love him—her—it, who- 
ever said it.” 

“Did you ever dig a ditch?” inquired Miss Pike. 
demurely. 

“No,” he admitted despondently. 

“Too bad,” she commented. 

Rex was dense; it passed. 

“T can do things,” he went on vehemently. “I 
would like people to know I can do things, and 
tell me that I do ’em well instead of—instead 
of—” 

“Pray go on,” she taunted. 

“Instead of always telling me I’m handsome, 
particularly old ladies,” he continued shameless- 
ly. “I despise old ladies. They take advantage of 
their age and sex to impose upon one. I know I’m 
handsome; I don’t want to be told about it.” 

Miss Pike lifted her brows just a fraction. 

“You know you are handsome?” she repeated. 

“Lord, how can I help but know it?” he de- 
manded. “I’ve never been allowed to forget it. 
They’ve pounded it into me ever since I was a 
little shaver. All the boys in school used to call 
me ‘Beaut,’ and teacher called me Cutey.” 

“Poor boy!” the wonder-girl sympathized. 

Pause. 

“If it would please you to know it,” she said 
at last slowly, “I don’t think you are handsome.” 

“You don’t?” 

A great joy beamed in the gazelle eyes, and 
Rex impulsively reached for one of the frail 
white hands, which was discreetly placed in a 
position of greater security. 

“No, I don’t think you are handsome,” the won- 
der-girl repeated, demurely. “I think you are 
positively beautiful.” 

Then she laughed; and he couldn't strike a 
woman, you know. 

There is no mystery whatever about what hap- 
pened next. Reginald de Courcey Vincent told 
Martha Pike he loved her. Of course you thought 
all along he was going to tell her. Well, far be it 
from me to disappoint you—he told her. It hap- 
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pened several days later. He groveled at her feet, 
and turned loose a flood of adjectives that hadn’t 
been used before all summer. He idolized her, he 
adored her, he worshiped her; she was the light 
of his life, the queen of his heart, the oasis in his 
desert of existence; he would give his life for her, 
his soul for her, his wealth for her; a future with- 
out her would be a desolate waste, a bleak 
wilderness, a perpetual night; and, please, would 
she deign to accept his unworthy heart and hand, 
would she marry him, would she become his wife? 

And did Martha Pike hang her head shyly, and 
murmur a faint assent? 

No. 

Martha Pike laughed, albeit there was a singu- 
lar little quaver in the trill of it. She began to 
laugh along in the middle somewhere when Rex 
inadvertently dragged into his declaration some 
anatomical references, and in an impetuous 
burst of enthusiasm began to fling off poetic 
things about eyes as soft as a star-haze, whatever 
that is; and lips like the bursting heart of a rose; 
and hair that held enmeshed the lure of the dying 
sun. He hadn’t intended to go into those details, 
they were hardly germane, but once in, over his 
head, he plunged on to destruction. He had cap- 
tured one of the frail white hands in the mélée, 
and crushed it fiercely. 

“You will be mine,” he pleaded tensely. “You 
will! You will!” 

She withdrew her hand. 

“Don’t be absurd, Rex,” she said, gently. 

“Say yes? Yes? Yes?” 

She shook her head. 

“Please, like a good fellow now,” she coaxed, 
“set up from there and sit here beside me. No, 
not so close. Now.” 

“Say you will?” he insisted desperately. 

“No,” she replied. 

“IT wont take that answer,” he declared hotly. 
“You must say yes.” 

“No.” 

It was all working out differently, somehow, 
from that finger lifting episode he had pictured. 
She was perfectly serious now. Her clear, sane 
eyes met his squarely and lingered until the blaze 
of hope was alli but extinguished, and shadows 
of uncertainty came. Her lips trembled a little, 
ever so little, and for a time they were silent. 

















“You know I love you, don’t you?” Rex began 
again. 

“Rex, please don’t,” she urged. 

“You know I love you, don’t you?” 

“IT think you do, and yet—yet—” 

“You know it?” 

“Yes,” wearily, “I know it.” 

“And you?” 

He was eager again; the blaze within his eyes. 

“And you?” he demanded the second time. 

“Why do you love me?” she asked curiously. 

“Why do I love you?” he echoed. “Why does 
the sun shine, and the birds sing, and—” 

And Rex began to rave again. She listened 
patiently to the end. 

“You have given no reason,” she said. “Why 
do you love me?” 

“Because—because you are you,” he answered. 

She drew away a little and turned to face him. 

“It has pleased you to weave a little tragedy 
about yourself,” she said dispassionately, “a little 
comic tragedy. A man who is handsome and is 
unhappy because he is too handsome deserves 
about as much sympathy as the man who wants 
a million and is unhappy because he gets two 
millions. But did it ever occur to you that there 
is a tragedy, a real tragedy, in every ugly girl 
you meet? Just as you have been made self-con- 
scious by constant reference to your good looks, 
she has been made self-conscious by her ugliness. 
Can you imagine what they called me in school?” 

“Angel?” he ventured. 

“*Ugly-Mug,’” she went on in a strained little 
voice, “corrupted later on into ‘Mug,’ and finally 
into ‘Muggins.’ There was the beginning of a 
tragedy, you see. I used to weep my heart out 
because I was not pretty like other little girls, 
and the taunt was forever flung into my face. It 
is to this day. All my girl friends call me ‘Mug- 
gins’ now—innocently it is true, and yet—yet it 
stings. You know the thing that a woman lives 
for is admiration, flattery, appreciation in the 
eyes of those who are dear to her. It is nothing 
against her that this is true. And your ugly girl 
gets none of those. I have passed the supersen- 
sitive period,’ and a smile was growing about 
her lips again. “I don’t even mind people staring 
at me now, but sometimes I wonder—I wonder 
how it must feel to be beautiful, and know you 





are beautiful!’’ There was infinite longing in the 
voice. 

“Well, speaking from experience—” Rex began. 

“And now, why do love me?” she interrupted. 
“Why should I, above all others in the world, 
attract you, the very last man whom I might 
hope to attract?” 

Rex was on his knees again. 

“T love you,” he said simply. “Say yes? Yes?” 

“No,” she said firmly, “always no, no, no!” 

““Why?” he demanded abruptly. 

“Why?” she echoed. “Aren’t these things I 
have been telling you sufficient to make you see?” 

“But I don’t understand.” 

“The contrast between us? Don’t you see it?” 
One white hand rested for an instant on the 
crisply curling hair. “It would make me ridicu- 
lous; you would grow to be ashamed of me.” 

Rex arose and stared at her grimly. 

“You don’t mean that?” he declared master- 
fully. 

“Perhaps not just that,” she admitted, “but 
they—they would call us ‘Beauty and the Beast.’ ” 

“They!” he growled savagely. 

He had a trick of crowding dire imprecation 
into a single word like that at times. 

“As I understand it,” he went on after a mo- 
ment, “your sole objection to marrying me is that 
I am too beautiful?” 

“Isn’t it perfectly absurd?” 

A dreary little smile curled the corners of her 
mouth. 

“Well, wont you be brave and marry me in 
spite of my beauty?” He was pleading now. 
“We'll try to bear it together?” 

She shook her head. 

“Beauty and the Beast,” she murmured faintly. 

“Couldn’t I—couldn’t I cultivate a stoop, or 
have my nose broken, or lose an eye or some- 
thing?” he suggested frantically. 

Again the head shook. 

“And is there no hope for me?” 

“None. Nothing in this world could induce me 
to become your wife. I have tried to make you 
understand.” 

He took both the frail white hands and brought 
her to her feet; eyes challenged eyes. 

“Do you love me?” he whispered. 

“Oh, if it were only that!” 
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Suddenly his arms closed around her, and their 
lips met. She struggled free, with face averted. 
“It is the end,” she said sadly. “Go now!” 


Of course you understood right along that 
every woman reserves the right to change her 
mind. A week passed, the luster faded from Rex’s 
gazelle eyes and sinister shadows grew beneath 
them; another week and the peach-glow fled 
from the velvet cheeks; a third week and lines 
of suffering appeared about the Cupid’s bow 
mouth; a fourth week and Reginald de Courcey 
was only a haggard shadow of himself. At the 
end of the sixth week he passed under the care 
of a specialist, his health shattered, a sacrifice 
to the torture of unrequited affection. At the end 
of the eighth week Martha Pike changed her 
mind; it was the only way to preserve his beauty. 

And so they were married and lived happily 
ever after. 





“| wont take that answer” 
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AWAII IS A QUEER PLACE. 
EVERYTHING SOCIALLY IS 
WHAT I MAY CALL TOPSY- 

ee ||| TURVY. NOT BUT THAT 


7 





THEY ARE ALMOST TOO 
much so. But still things are sort of upside down. 
The most ultra-exclusive set there is the “Mis- 
sionary Crowd.” It comes with rather a shock to 


3 learn that in Hawaii the obscure, martyrdom- 


seeking missionary sits at the head of the table 
of the moneyed aristocracy. But it is true. The 
humble New Englanders who came out in the 
third decade of the Nineteenth Century, came for 
the lofty purpose of teaching the kanakas the 
true religion, the worship of the one only genu- 
ine and undeniable God. So well did they suc- 
ceed in this, and also in civilizing the kanaka, 
that by the second or third generation he was 
practically extinct. This being the fruit of the 
seed of the Gospel, the fruit of the seed of the 
missionaries (the sons of the grandsons) was 


h the possession of the islands themselves, of the 


land, the ports, the town-sites, and the sugar 
plantations. The missionary who came to give 
the Bread of Life remained to gobble up the 
whole heathen feast. 


But that is not the Hawaiian queerness I 


4 started out to tell. Only one cannot speak of 


things Hawaiian without mentioning the mis- 








































sionaries. There is Jack Kersdale, the man I 
wanted to tell about; he came of missionary 
stock. That is, on his grandmother’s side. His 
grandfather was old Isaac Kersdale, a Yankee 
trader, who got his start for a million in the old 
days by selling cheap whisky and square-face 
gin. There’s another queer thing. The old mis- 
sionaries and old traders were mortal enemies. 
You see, their interests conflicted. But their 
children made it up by intermarrying and divid- 
ing the islands between them. 





Life in Hawaii is a song. That’s the way Stod- 
dard puts it in his “Hawaii Nei:” 
“Thy life is music—Fate the notes prolong! 
Each isle a stanza, and the whole a song.” 


And he was right. Flesh is golden there. The 
native women are sun-ripe Junos, the native 
men bronzed Apollos. They sing, and dan¢e, and 
all are flower-bejeweled and flower-crowned. 
And, outside the rigid “Missionary Crowd,” the 
white men yield to the climate and the sun, and 
no matter how busy they may be, are prone to 
dance and sing and wear flowers behind their ears 
and in their hair. Jack Kersdale was one of these 
fellows. He was one of the busiest men I ever 
met. He was a several times millionaire. He was 
a sugar-king, a coffee-planter, a rubber pioneer, 
a cattle-rancher, and a promoter of three out of 
every four new enterprises launched in the is- 
lands. He was a society man, a club man, a 
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yachtsman, a bachelor, and withal as handsome 
a man as was ever doted upon by mamas with 
marriageable daughters. Incidentally, he had 
finished his education at Yale, and his head was 
crammed fuller with vital statistics and schol- 
arly information concerning Hawaii Nei than 
any other islander I ever encountered. He 
turned off an immense amount of work, and he 
sang and danced and put flowers in his hair as 
immensely as any of the idlers. 


He had grit, and had fought two duels—both 
political—when he was no more than a raw 
5 youth essaying his first adventures in politics. In 
fact, he played a most creditable and courageous 
part in the last revolution, when the native dy- 
nasty was overthrown; and he could not have 
been over sixteen at the time. I am pointing out 
that he was no coward, in order that you may 

























if: 
* = : appreciate what happens later on. I’ve seen him 
i #31 —) Hy in the breaking-yard at the Haleakala Ranch, 
if RE wi conquering a four-year-old brute that for two 
Maas —Ai-eees years had defied the pick of Von Tempsky’s cow- 
vas, boys. And I must tell of one other thing. It was 
Sa down in Kona—or up, rather, for the Kona peo- 


ple scorn to live at less than a thousand feet 
elevation. We were on the lanai of Doctor Good- 
hue’s bungalow. I was talking with Dottie Fair- 
child when it happened. A big centipede—it was 

Ae; Ly seven inches, for we measured it afterward—fell 
—— from the rafters overhead squarely into her coif- 
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fure. I confess, the hideousness of it paralyzed 
me. I couldn’t move. My mind refused to work. 
There, within two feet of me, the ugly venomous 
devil was writhing in her hair. It threatened at 
any moment to fall down upon her exposed 
shoulders—we had just come out from dinner. 

“What is it?” she asked, starting to raise her 
hand to her head. 

“Don’t!” I cried. “Don’t!” 

“But what is it?” she insisted, growing fright- 
ened by the fright she read in my eyes and on 
my stammering lips. 

My exclamation attracted Kersdale’s atten- 
tion. He glanced our way carelessly, but in that 
glance took in everything. He came over to us, 
but without haste. 


“Please don’t move, Dottie,” he said quietly. 


He never hesitated, nor did he hurry and make 
a bungle of it. 


“Allow me,” he said. 


And with one hand he caught her scarf and 
drew it tightly around her shoulders so that the 
centipede could not fall inside her bodice. With 
the other hand—the right—he reached into her 
hair, caught the repulsive abomination as near 
as he was able by the nape of the neck, and held 
it tightly between thumb and forefinger as he 
withdrew it from her hair. It was as horrible and 
heroic a sight as man could wish to see. It made 
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my flesh crawl. The centipede, seven inches of 
squirming legs, writhed and twisted and dashed 
itself about his hand, the body turning around 
the fingers and the legs digging into the skin 
and scratching as the beast endeavored to free 
itself. It bit him twice—I saw it—though he as- 
sured the ladies that he was not harmed, as he 
dropped it upon the walk and stamped it into the 
gravel. But I saw him in the surgery five minutes 
afterward, with Doctor Goodhue scarifying the 
3 wounds and injecting permanganate of potash. 
The next morning Kersdale’s arm was as big as 
a barrel, and it was three weeks before the swell- 
ing went down. 


All of which has nothing to do with my story, 
but which I could not avoid giving in order to 
B= < show that Jack Kersdale was anything but a 
KAI ‘\ coward. It was the cleanest exhibition of grit I 






tt have ever seen. He never turned a hair. The smile 
Ss Ie never left his lips. And he dived with thumb and 
i st F cf forefinger into Dottie Fairchild’s hair as gayly 
r hie Hes) as if it had been a box of salted almonds. Yet that 
Rn Raat —ha-eees, was the man I was destined to see stricken with 
Sy ast — Ae fear a thousand times more hideous even than 
: (om ABHig4 the fear that was mine when I saw that writhing 
K yr ° . ° ° ° oa 99 . ° 
Phe Hes abomination in Lottie Fairchild’s hair, dangling 
ar sar) over her eyes and the trap of her bodice. 
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i= I was interested in leprosy, and upon that, as 
css upon every other island subject, Kersdale had 
WE AG Sp encyclopedic knowledge. In fact, leprosy was 

yr Y one of his hobbies. He was an ardent defender of 






























the settlement at Molokai, where all the island 
lepers were segregated. There was much talk 
and feeling among the natives, fanned by the 
demagogues, concerning the cruelties of Molo- 
kai, where men and women, not alone banished 
from friends and family, were compelled to live 
in perpetual imprisonment until they died. There 
were no reprieves, no commutations of sen- 
tences. “Abandon hope” was written over the 
portal of Molokai. 


“T’ll tell you they are happy there,” Kersdale 
insisted. “And they are infinitely better off than 
their friends and relatives outside who have 
nothing the matter with them. The horrors of 
Molokai are all poppycock. I can take you 
through any hospital or any slum in any of the 
great cities of the world and show you a thous- 
and times worse horrors. The living death! The 
creatures that once were men! Bosh! You ought 
to see those living deaths racing horses on the 
Fourth of July. Some of them own boats. One 
has a gasoline launch. They have nothing to do 
but have a good time. Food, shelter, clothes, 
medical attendance, everything, is theirs. They 
are the wards of the Territory. They have a 
much finer climate than Honolulu, and the scen- 
ery is magnificent. I shouldn’t mind going down 
there myself for the rest of my days. It is a lovely 
spot.” 


So Kersdale on the joyous leper. He was not \ ~ Sy 
afraid of leprosy. He said so himself, and that A} 
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there wasn’t one chance in a million for him or 
any other white man to catch it, though he con- 
fessed afterward that one of his school-chums, 
Alfred Starter, had contracted it, gone to Molo- 
kai, and there died. 


“You know, in the old days,” Kersdale ex- 
plained, “there was no certain test for leprosy. 
Anything unusual or abnormal was sufficient to 
send a fellow to Molokai. The result was: that 
dozens were sent who were no more lepers than 
you or I. But they don’t make that mistake now. 
The Board of Health tests are infallible. The 
funny thing is that when the test was discovered 
they immediately went down to Molokai and 
applied it, and they found a number who were 
not lepers. These were immediately deported. 
Happy to get away? They wailed harder at leav- 
ing the settlement than when they left Honolulu 
to go to it. Some refused to leave, and really had 
to be forced out. One of them even married a 
leper woman in the last stages and then wrote 
pathetic letters to the Board of Health, protest- 
ing against his expulsion on the ground that no 
one was so well able as he to take care of his 
poor old wife.” 


“What is this infallible test?” I demanded. 


“The bacteriological test. There is no getting 
away from it. Doctor Hervey—he’s our expert, 
you know—was the first man to apply it here. 
He is a wizard. He knows more about leprosy 
than any living man, and if a cure is ever discov- 




















ered, he’ll be that discoverer. As for the test, it is 
very simple. They have succeeded in isolating 
the bacillus leprz and studying it. They know it 
now when they see it. All they do is to snip a bit 
of skin from the suspect and subject it to the bac- 
teriological test. A man without any visible 
symptoms may be full of the leprosy bacilli.” 


“Then you or I, for all we know,” I suggested, 
“may be full of it now.” 


Kersdale shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 


“Who can say? It takes seven years for it to 
incubate. If you have any doubts go and see Doc- 
tor Hervey. He’ll just snip out a piece of your 
skin and let you know in a jiffy.” 

Later on he introduced me to Dr. Hervey, who 
loaded me down with Board of Health reports 
and pamphlets on the subject, and took me out 
to Kalihi, the Honolulu receiving station, where 
suspects were examined and confirmed lepers 
were held for deportation to Molokai. These de- 
portations occurred about once a month, when, 
the last good-byes said, the lepers were marched 
on board the little steamer, the Noeau, and car- 
ried down to the settlement. 

One afternoon, writing letters at the club, 
Jack Kersdale dropped in on me. 

“Just the man I want to see,” was his greeting. 
“T’ll show you the saddest aspect of the whole 
situation—the lepers wailing as they depart for 
Molokai. The Noeau will be taking them on 
board in a few minutes. But let me warn you not 
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to let your feelings be harrowed. Real as their 
grief is, they’d wail a whole sight harder a year 
hence if the Board of Health tried to take them 
away from Molokai. We’ve just time for a 
whisky and soda. I’ve a carriage outside. It wont 
take up five minutes to get down to the wharf.” 


To the wharf we drove. Some forty sad 
wretches, amid their mats, blankets, and luggage 
of various sorts, were squatting on the stringer- 
S$ piece. The Noeau had just arrived, and was mak- 
ing fast to a lighter that lay between her and the 
wharf. A Mr. McVeigh, the superintendent of 
A the settlement, was overseeing the embarkation, 
Y~i and to him I was introduced, also to Dr. 
Georges, one of the Board of Health physicians 
whom I had already met at Kalihi. The lepers 

cra were a woe-begone lot. But here and there I 
AAU NAY noticed fairly good-looking persons, with no ap- 
parent signs of the fell disease upon them. One, 
I noticed, a little white girl, not more than 
twelve, with blue eyes and golden hair. One 
cheek, however, showed the sign. On my re- 
marking upon the sadness of her alien situation 
among the brown-skinned afflicted ones, Doctor 
Georges replied: 


“Oh, I don’t know. It’s a happy day in her life. 
She comes from Kauai. Her father is a brute. 
And now that she has developed the disease, she 
is going to join her mother at the settlement. 
Her mother was sent down three years ago—a 
very bad case.” 
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“You can’t always tell from appearances,” Mr. 
McVeigh explained. “That man there, that big 
chap, who looks the pink of condition with noth- 
ing the matter with him, I happen to know, has 
a mark on his foot and another on his shoulder 
blade. Then there are others—there, see that 
girl’s hand, the one who is smoking the cigaret. 
See her twisted fingers. That’s the anzsthetic 
form. It attacks the nerves. You could cut her 
fingers off with a dull knife, or rub them off on a 
nutmeg-grater and she would not experience the 
slightest sensation.” 


“Yes, but that fine-looking woman, there,” I 
persisted; “surely, surely, there can’t be any- 
thing the matter with her. She is too glorious 
and gorgeous altogether.” 


“A sad case,” Mr. McVeigh answered over his 
shoulder, already turning away to walk down 
the wharf with Kersdale. 


She was a beautiful woman, and she was pure 
Polynesian. From my meager knowledge of the 
race and its types I could not but conclude that 
she had descended from old chief-stock. She could 
not have been more than twenty-three or -four. 
Her lines and proportions were magnificent, and 
she was just beginning to show the amplitude of 
the women of her race. 


“It was a blow to all of us,” Dr. Georges vol- 
unteered. “She gave herself up voluntarily, too. 
No one suspected. But somehow she had con- 
tracted the disease. It broke us all up, I assure 
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you. We've kept it out of the papers, though. No- 
body but ourselves and her family knows what 
has become of her. In fact, if you were to ask any 
man in Honolulu, he’d tell you it was his impres- 
sion that she was somewhere in Europe. It was 
at her request that we’ve been so quiet about it. 


“But who is she?” I asked. “Certainly, from 
the way you talk about her, she must be some- 
body.” 


“Did you ever hear of Lucy Mokunui?” 


“Lucy Mokunui?” I repeated, haunted by 
some familiar association. I shook my head. “It 
seems to me I’ve heard the name, but I’ve for- 
gotten it.” 


“Never heard of Lucy Mokunui! The Ha- 
\ waiian nightingale! I beg pardon. Of course you 
are a malahini (newcomer) and could not be 
expected to know. Well, Lucy Mokunui was the 
best beloved of Honolulu—of all Hawaii, for that 
matter.” 


“You say ‘was,’ ” I interrupted. 


“And I mean it. She is finished.” He shrugged 
his shoulders pityingly. “A dozen haoles—I beg 
your pardon, white men—have lost their hearts 
to her at one time or another. And I’m not count- 
ing in the ruck. The dozen I refer to were haoles 
of position and prominence. 

: , “She could have married the son of the Chief 
We - YY Justice, if she’d wanted to. You think she’s beau- 
<fA tiful, eh? But you should hear her sing. Finest 
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native woman-singer in Hawaii Nei. Her throat 
is pure silver and melted sunshine. We adored 
her. She toured America first with the Royal Ha- 
waiian Band. After that she made two more trips 
on her own account—concert work.” 


“Oh!” I cried. “I remember now. I heard her 
two years ago at the Boston Symphony. So that 
is she. I recognize her now.” 


I was oppressed by a heavy sadness. Life was 
a futile thing at best. A short two years and this 
magnificent creature at the summit of her mag- 
nificent success was one of the leper squad await- 
ing deportation to Molokai. 


I recoiled from my own future. If this awful 


fate fell to Lucy Mokunui, what might not my \ 
lot be—or anybody’s lot? I was thoroughly WP 


aware that in life we are in the midst of death— ps et 
Uf 











but to be in the midst of a living death, to die and ‘= ») 
not be dead, to be one of that draft of creatures A 


that once were men, ay, and women, like Lucy 
Mokunui, the epitome of all Polynesian charms, 
an artist as well, and well beloved of men— 


I am afraid I must have betrayed my pertur- 
bation, for Doctor Georges hastened to assure 


me that they were very happy down in the set- 
tlement. 


It was all too inconceivably monstrous. I could 
not bear to look at her. A short distance away, 
behind a stretched rope guarded by a policeman, SNE DS 
were the lepers’ relatives and friends. They were SS Sy 
not allowed to come near. There were no last em- NS ~ 
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braces, no kisses of farewell. They called back 
and forth to one another—last messages, last 
words of love, last reiterated instructions. And 
those behind the rope looked with terrible in- 
tensity. It was the last time they would behold 
the faces of their loved ones, for they were the 
living dead, being carted away in the funeral ship 
to the graveyard of Molokai. 


Doctor Georges gave the command, and the 
unhappy wretches dragged themselves to their 


¥ feet and under their burdens of luggage began to 


stagger across the lighter and aboard the 
steamer. It was the funeral procession. At once 


= the wailing started from those behind the rope. 


It was blood-curdling; it was heart-rending. I 
never heard such woe, and I hope never to again. 
Kersdale and McVeigh were still at the other 
end of the wharf, talking earnestly; politics, of 
course, for both were head-over-heels in that 
particular game. When Lucy Mokunui passed 
me, I stole a look at her. She was beautiful. 
She was beautiful by our standards, as well 
—one of those rare blossoms that occur but once 
in generations. And she, of all women, was 
doomed to Molokai. She walked like a queen, 
across the lighter, straight on board, and aft on 
the open deck were the lepers huddled by the 
rail, wailing, now, to their dear ones on shore. 


The lines were cast off, and the Noeau began 
to move away from the wharf. The wailing in- 
creased. Such grief and despair! I was just re- 
solving that never again would I be a witness to 
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Kersdale returned. The latter’s eyes were spark- 
ling, and his lips could not quite hide the smile 
of delight that was his. Evidently the politics 
they had talked had been satisfactory. The rope 
had been flung aside, and the lamenting relatives 
now crossed the stringer-piece on either side of 
us. 


“That’s her mother,” Doctor Georges whis- 
pered, indicating an old woman next to me, who 
was rocking back and forth and gazing at the 
steamer rail out of tear blinded eyes. I noticed 
also that Lucy Mokunui was also wailing. She 
stopped abruptly and gazed at Kersdale. Then 
she stretched forth her arms in that adorable, 
sensuous way that Olga Nethersole has of em- 
bracing an audience. And with arms outspread, 
she cried: 


“Good bye, Jack! Good bye!” 


He heard the cry, and looked. Never was a 
man overtaken by more crushing fear. He reeled 
on the stringer-piece, his face went white to the 
roots of his hair, and he seemed to shrink and 
wither away inside his clothes. He threw up his 
hands and groaned, “My God! My God!” Then 
he controlled himself by a great effort. 


“Good bye, Lucy! Good bye!” he called. 


And he stood there on the wharf, waving his 
hands to her till the Noeau was clear away and 
the faces lining her after-rail were vague and in- 
distinct. 















“I thought you knew,” said McVeigh, who 
had been regarding him curiously. “You, of all 
men, should have known. I thought that was 
why you were here.” 


“I know now,” Kersdale answered with im- 
mense gravity. “Where’s the carriage?” 

He walked rapidly—half-ran—to it. I had to 
half-run myself to keep up with him. 

“Drive to Doctor Hervey,” he told the driver. 
“Drive as fast as you can.” 

He sank down in the seat, panting and gasp- 
ing. The pallor of his face had increased. His 
lips were compressed and the sweat was stand- 
ing out on his forehead and upper lip. He seemed 
in some horrible agony. 

“For God’s sake, Martin, make those horses 
go!” he broke out suddenly. “Lay the whip into 
them! Do you hear? Lay the whip into them!” 

“They'll break, sir,” the driver remonstrated. 

“Let them break,” Kersdale answered. “T’ll 
pay your fine and square you with the police. Put 
it to them. That’s right. Faster! Faster! 


“And I never knew, I never knew,” he mut- 
oy tered, sinking back in the seat and with trem- 
: bling hands wiping the sweat away. 

The carriage was bouncing, swaying and 
lurching around corners at such a wild pace as to 
make conversation impossible. Besides, there 
EIS (5 was nothing to say. But I could hear him mut- 
tering over and over: 

“And I never knew! I never knew!” 
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BY MARGUERITE DOWNING 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


AVID sat in a high-backed chair 

and kicked his plump legs against 
the Flemish oak ones beneath him. His 
soul writhed, as did the aforesaid legs, 
for but one hour had elapsed since the 
French maid had brought him to the 
studio for a sitting, and the prospect of 
spending another in this enforced re- 
straint was a dreary one indeed. He knew 
it was an hour, for he could see the 
clock on the mantelpiece every time the 
Man stepped back and squinted up his 
eves in that funny way, and, moreover. 
he could tell the time. Pride in this 
achievement, the latest since the acquisi- 
tion of two new front teeth, overcame 


momentarily the intense boredom of the 
situation. But it was soon upon him 
again, full-force, and every little muscle 
in his little round body yearned for ex- 
ercise of a violent nature. 

Other yearnings, too, he had. The 
palette and brushes, safe now in the 
hands of the painter, presented charm- 
ing possibilities to his imagination. If he 
could be allowed to squeeze some of 
those fat, juicy tubes, it would greatly 
relieve the strain, he felt sure. Perhaps, 
when he became better acquainted with 
his inquisitor, he would screw up suffi- 
cient courage to ask for the permission. 
For this was but the first sitting, and 
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shyness still held him round eyed and 
silent. 

Ihe telephone bell across the hall rang 
an insistent peal, and the Man, deposit- 


ing palette and brushes on a convenient 


chair, left the room to answer the call. 

“Jump down now, sonny, and stretch 
your legs a bit,” he said. “You've been 
behaving like a hero.” 

David gasped. Conscious of his late 
writhings, he was not altogether insens- 
ible that possible coals of fire were being 
heaped upon his curly head. His soul, 
nevertheless, derived consolation for 
the trial of the past hour, and pride once 
more overcame all else, except perhaps 
recognition that this painter-man was 
not a bad sort, and certainly not an un- 
appreciative one. 

He slid down and made straight for 
the easel and the canvas whose back had 
tantalized him by its capacity. If he 
could have been sitting round there back 
of the Man, where he what 
going on, it would assuredly not 
have been half so bad. That, too, was a 
permission for which he would ask when 
the acquaintance had ripened, as it was 
sure to do, for David was never long a 
stranger. 

But disappointment met him now that 
the revealing moment had come, for the 
canvas showed but a few streaks of color, 
whose outlines were, as a matter of fact, 
charmingly suggestive of the chubby 
form in the carved chair, but to David 
they were streaks, nothing more than 
what he himself could have made, given 
the opportunity and the paint. Directly 
behind him lay the lovely palette with 
the little humps of color round the edge, 
and spread over the whole expanse, a 
delicious, multi-colored smear. The 
brushes were there, too, and his fingers 
itched to grasp one smooth handle and 
wiggle the bristles around a few times 
in the smear, and then, perhaps, scoop 
up a little of the bright red, of which 
there was such a big pile, and place it 
deftly on something, it wouldn’t matter 
much what. But his conscience would 
not allow him to follow this alluring 
line of thought, so he thrust temptation 
sternly behind him and turned his atten- 
tion to other things. 

There was a divan full of soft velvet 
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cushions which would be a fine place 
to run and jump in, but perhaps he had 
better not. ‘then there was an odd, stiff 
looking doll in the corner, with a blue 
velvet dress on, just like the one on the 
lady whose portrait was on the other 
easel. He was glad it wasn’t dark in 
the studio. The view from the window 
was really the most interesting thing of 
all. Roofs and roofs and roofs, and some- 
times people on them, doing all kinds 
of interesting things. What fun it must 
be out there! If he were a giant he 
would never walk on the sidewalk but 
always on the roofs, and then he could 
just step across from house to house and 
never have to look out and never get 
run over. And he would look down the 
chimneys and see what people were do 
ing, and when he tired he would 
sit on one house that was a little higher 
than the next one, and put his feet on 
the lower one— 

But at this stage of his journey, 
David’s imagination ran away with him, 
and trouble ensued, for suiting the action 
to the thought, he sat down suddenly and 
flatly, and alas! the chair destined to re 
ceive his small person was none other 
than that on which lay the paint-cov- 
ered palette. It had at last drawn him 
to it, and he had fallen, though the fall 
had not been what he had pictured it 
during his moments of temptation. 

He did not at once realize what had 
happened to him, so sudden had been the 
return to reality, and the subsequent 
shock of discovery was great. He arose 
carefully and in fear and trembling to 
gaze upon the scene of the encounter, 
and then there came to him the thought 
of his once immaculate nether garments 
and of what must now be their con- 
dition. His rotundity, twist and turn as 
he might, prevented his getting a view 
of the paint besmeared portion of them, 
and the mirror was too high for use, 
but one fat hand, returning from a ten- 
tative pat, showed that no small amount 
of the lovely bright red, to say nothing 
of other equally lovely and bright col- 
ors, had been generously transferred to 
his clothes. Sorely was he dismayed, and 
very near the surface were the childish 
tears, but the “hero” speech came back 
to him at this moment and he swallowed 
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them manfully and tried to think what 


was to be done. 


Of course the Man 


would be angry 


and would scold him, for did not Thé 


rese always scold 


touched things? And 
would be very angry 


little boys 
moreover, 


because he had 


ruined his clothes. The outlook was ter- 


rifying, but somehow 


he dreaded the most 
She was So very cross 
when she was cross. 
On the other hand, 
it must be awful to 
be scolded by a big 
man like that, and 
something quite out 
of his experience. 
And could he ever 
explain how he had 
not meant even to 
go near the palette, 
and how he had 
withstood tempta- 
tion so successfully 
that he quite forgot 
all about it? His 
very forgetting was 
what had caused the 
trouble. Would he be 
very angry? he won- 
dered. And how 
would he look? And 
what would he say? 
Once more David's 
imagination led him 
on, but its realms 
this time were un- 
lovely, and he 
quailed before what 
he felt he must ex- 
pect. 

Seizing a palette- 
knife he set to work 


was Thérése 


His once immac 


to scrape, but it didn’t seem to come off 


except on his hands 
and one juicy yellow had trickled in a 
thin stream down one leg and over the 
white sock into the little patent leather 


his sleeves, 


shoe. So he gave it up in despair and 
turned with flaming cheeks and a burst- 


ing heart to face the inevitable, as the 
Man entered the room. 


“Well, youngster, 
leave you so long.” 


didn’t mean to 


He paused suddenly, aghast at the 
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spectacle of the disconsolate little figure, 
so sadly changed from the pink of clean- 
liness he had left ten minutes before. A 
desire to laugh very nearly possessed him, 
but the gravity of it all came over him 
as he looked into the child’s face, and 
what he saw there made him stride across 
the room and kneel by his side, taking 
the two oily hands in his own. “Well— 








ate nether garments 


well old man,” he 
said very gently, “you 
did get into trouble, 
didn’t you? Turn 
around and let’s 
have a look at you. 
There now, stand 
facing the window 
a minute and I'll 
see what can be done 
about this ‘impres- 
sion’ back here.” 

The last direction 
was hurriedly given 
as he saw two large 
tears rise to the 
child’s eyes and 
threaten to overflow. 
They had been sur- 
reptitiously wiped 
away when he turned 
around again. 

David was too full 
for utterance. There 
had been no scold- 
ing; and in its stead, 
this great, big man, 
whose anger he had 
so dreaded, had 
talked to him as his 
beloved _ mother 
talked, and into his 
heart where none but 
she had ever reigned, 
came swiftly and 


surely, he of the gentle voice and the kind 


gray eyes. 


David’s horizon was not yet cloudless, 


however. In 


fact, it was considerably 


overshadowed by the remembrance of the 
feminine wrath with which he had still 
to deal. His anxiety was tempered a lit- 
tle, to be sure, by a comforting faith 


that, in his 


own wonderful way, this 


friend and champion would perform 
something in the way of a simple mira- 
cle and thereby ward off the storm. 
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“What shall I do about Thérése 2?” 

“ll fix that all right,”’ 
fident answer, and the reassurance struck 
deep into the heart of David. Where 
upon registered a concerning 
the bribery and corruption of the said 
Théreése, must on no account be 
allowed to chastise this boy. For the look 
in the big brown which had 
changed the man’s desire to laugh into 
different, was strangely 
like had once turned the 
world quite irrevocably upside down for 


was the con 


was Vow 


who 
eves 


something far 


one whi h 


him. 
And from deep in the innermost re 
his soul came into his mental 


cesses of 
vision with startling vividness the one 
face forever And once 
again he asked of Fate the question, a 
and for years 
these things 
softened the 
un- 


unforgotten. 


thousand times repeated 
unanswered, “Why had 
been ?”’ For time had not 
memory of those letters 
opened without a word of explanation, 
and the hurt pride of him still 
smarting beneath the scar. 


returned 


was 


“T guess we wont have any more sit 
tings to-day,” he said. “You've had 
enough of paint for a while, haven't 


you? So we'll both stop working. I'll 
scrape and rub all I can, and when you 
are half-way presentable again, we'll go 
up on the roof and see the view. How 
would you like that?” 

David’s joy was almost more than he 
could bear with equanimity, for behold! 
not only was the Man a godlike being 
of infinite tenderness, but one possessed 
of the peculiar intuitive faculties of a 
fairy godmother! He was on the verge 
of throwing his arms about the neck of 
his friend and giving him an adoring 
squeeze, when he remembered he had 
been called a hero and must therefore 
be a man, so, with head up and feet 
planted squarely apart, as man to man, 
he solemnly thrust out his small right 
hand to meet the grasp in which it quite 
disappeared. Thus was the friendship 
cemented. He could think of nothing 
to say, however, but “thank you,” and 
this was quite inadequate to express his 
feelings. 


Il 


David toiled up the stairs of the big 
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house on Fifty-seventh Street. He was on 
his way to say good-by to Granny before 
going ‘to the studio, and as he toiled 
he sang a pean, of which the words ran 
something like this: 


I'm goin’ to see my Mr. Nelson! 
I'm goin’ to see my Mr. Nelson! 


and they were repeated in many keys and 
cadences till he reached the door of her 
room. And as he sang, the woman on the 
other side of the door strained her ears 
to catch his words, and when their im 
port had come to her, she patted herself 
metaphorically on the back and hastened 


to admit the once more immaculate 
little boy. 

“So you liked him, did you?” she 
asked. 


“He is the nicest man in the world,” 
said David with the assurance of in 
timate knowledge, and then, as _ the 
recollection of yesterday’s trials and 
joys came to him, “Oh, Granny!” he 
burst forth, “he’s a—a hero!”’ This being 
the form of compliment uppermost in his 
mind. 

“A hero? How is that, David ?” 

“Oh, ‘cause he doesn’t say things,” 
said he, with apparent wisdom beyond his 
years. 

Nelson’s quiet words had made their 
indelible impression upon him, coming, 
as they did, in place of such volubility 
and reproach as were wont to emanate 
from the lips of Thérése under like cir- 
cumstances, and the tribute was as heart- 
felt as it was unconsciously mighty. 

“Out of the mouths of babes,” said 
Granny to herself, and to him, with 
seeming irrelevance. “David, my boy, 
don’t you ever do a mean thing, but if 
you ever should, try just as hard as you 
can to make up for it all the days of 
your life.” 

With which piece of uncalled-for ad 
vice, falling, after the manner of advice, 
upon deaf ears, she kissed his ruddy 
cheek, and wished him God-speed. Then 
she stood at the window watching his 
gaitered legs marching sturdily beside 
the bonne whose guiding hand he 
scorned, till he turned the ‘corner and 
passed from her sight. 

Then she heaved a sigh, called herself 
alternately an unnatural mother and a 




















sentimental fool, and strove unsuccess- 
fully to interest herself in a novel. But 
facts being more absorbing than fiction, 
she closed the book and dwelt resigned- 
ly upon the former. For she, too, had 
memories which caused her many a pain 
as they crowded before her now, pain not 
unmingled, as she was forced to admit, 
with the twinges of a tardy conscience. 

The reparation she was now endeav- 
oring to make in sending the boy to Nel 
son, as an overture of peace, might be 
all unavailing, for was he not a painter, 
endowed therefore with the artistic tem- 
perament, and one of the proverbially 
vagabond brotherhood? She had fol 
lowed his career from obscurity to suc- 
cess, and with each added laurel, had 
been uncomfortably conscious of 
the little twinge. If it could have 
been foreseen, things would have 
been very different, and she would 
certainly not have interfered with 
the course of events, and, inciden- 
tally, with her daughter’s happiness. 
Nelson was in ignorance of his 
small subject’s name—in ignorance, 
that is, until David should, in his 
own good time, disclose it—for the 
matter of the portrait had been 
arranged by a friend and conspira- 
tor of distinctly romantic enthus- 
iasms. 

Of Eleanor’s fidelity she had 
positive assurance, based upon sun- 
dry keepsakes and letters acciden- 
tally stumbled upon during a recent 
hasty packing. She had also seen 
the face of their owner as they 
came to view, and there was that 
in it which gave her to know that 
through the short period of the 
odious marriage for which she 
could not fail’ to realize her own 
responsibility (and here again the 
twinge), and the succeeding years 
which Eleanor had passed defiantly 
alone with her boy, these yellowing 
treasures had been the painful sol- 
ace of a much-tried soul. 

Small wonder, then, that the 
book lay unheeded on her knee, as 
she regretted the past and hoped for 
the future, with an undercurrent of 
self-reproach for the whole sorry 
state of things generally. 
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II] 


Meanwhile, David sat once more in 
the carved chair, but the writhings of 
his legs and those of his soul had given 
place to the tranquility of perfect hap- 
piness. 

Nelson was saying: 

“And so the little boy who was so 
brave came riding home on a snow white 
pony and all the people knelt down and 
threw roses and violets before him as 
he passed !” 

David thrilled as the end was reached. 
rhe big brown eyes had grown bigger 
and rounder as the marvelous story pro- 
gressed, and he had not moved a muscle 
from the very beginning of the tale. 


* David, will you tell me something?” 
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“Oh, please tell it over again,” he 
squealed ecstatically, “all of it, from 
the beginning !” 

“T know others that are just as good,” 
said Nelson, ‘‘but I’d rather you'd do 
a little talking now. Suppose you tell 
me one.” 

“Don’t know any,” said David, * 
silly French ones that Thérése reads to 
and fairy ones that mother tells, 
and anyway, | can’t remember.”’ 

hen, wishing to find favor with the 
cost to 


ept 


me, 


adored one, at no matter what 
himself, he added: 

“But I'll try to think one.” 

Whereupon he fell silent. But his 
wandered, and a 
in oils hanging over the mantelpiece 
claimed his attention. 

“Who is that man?” 
ing a fat forefinger at the picture. 

‘That is my father.” 

“T haven’t got 
did though,” he 
“only I never saw him.” 


thoughts soon sketch 


he asked, point 


said David. “I 
added 


one,” 


have, naively, 


“That was hard —particularly on 
him,” said Nelson. : 
“He wasn’t very nice,” announced 


the child. 

Nelson chuckled silently, and won 
dered whether he had better not change 
before the 
family skeleton was innocently set at 
large for his benefit. But the child had 
“thought” his story and meant to tell it. 

“T know, ’cause Thérese told Maggie 
and I heard her, and Maggie said mother 
was an angel anyway, and mother always 
cried when she got letters from him, and 
then I cried, But Maggie said, 
when the telegram came, it was a good 
thing that was over and done with, and 


the subject of conversation 


too. 


now there wouldn’t be any more letters to 
make mother cry. But she did cry about 
the telegram, and then she went out with 
Granny and came back with some new 
clothes, black ones, and then Thérése put 
black stripes around my sleeves, only she 
took them off for my picture, and then 
Mother went away on the steamer. But 
she’s coming home in only nineteen days 
now. Granny and I mark them on the 
calendar every morning. And oh! I’m so 
glad!’ 

David brought his tale to a dramatic 
and rolled out of the chair as 


climax 
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Nelson put down his palette, on a high 
stool this time, and turned away from 


the easel. 


“She’s a beautiful lady,” pursued 
David, ‘and she tells me stories, too 
And then I tell ’em to her, every night.” 

“What kind of stories do you tell 
her?” 


“Oh, lots of kinds. I’m going to tell 
her the one about the little boy and the 
white pony as soon as she comes back. 
I told her the one the dentist told me 
and she loved it.” 

Nelson sat in the big chair now and 
the boy stood before him with feet apart 
and hands in pockets. The sky was 
darkening and the day’s work done. 
Again there came to the man the mem- 
ory of that haunting look in the brown 
eyes of long ago, as he watched the 
earnest face of his little subject, filled 
with a wistfulness, lent by the waning 
light. 

David came a little closer and put his 
hand confidingly on the painter’s knee. 

“T think I'll you 
said, “but you musn’t tell, ‘cause mother 
said I must-wear it inside my blouse 
so nobody can see. She gave it to me just 


show a secret,” he 


before she went away.” 

Wherewith, stuffing his hand 
his collar, he fished out a little gold 
chain with a locket attached and, pull 
ing it over his head, put it in Nelson’s 
hand. 

“Look at it! 
he said. 

Nelson’s fingers closed on the locket 
with a curious sense of long past famil 
iarity, and he carried it to the window 
to examine it. David watched him anx 
iously. He did so hope he would like it, 
instead of thinking he ought not to have 
shown it. He felt a little conscience 
stricken about that, for Mother had said 
it was a secret, and secrets really should 
never be told. But there was something 
about this man that made him think 
she would not mind. He thought Nel 
son was taking a long time to see it, 
so he walked over to him, and looked up 
at his face, but the expression he saw 
there checked the question on his lips, 
and he reached for his hand and clasped 
one finger of it, which was all he could 
sut he said nothing, for he 


down 


[t’s Mother’s picture!” 


encompass. 
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knew that Nelson was unhappy about 
something, and that grown people don’t 
want to be spoken to when they are 
unhappy. His Mother looked that way 
sometimes, so he knew. 

For the locket was one which Gordon 
Nelson had given to Eleanor Warren 
eleven years ago. Inside were engraved 
the initials, “G. N. & E. M. W.” and the 
date, and the picture was that of the 
woman he had loved. And Eleanor was 
David’s mother! The rush of memories 
and the shock of discovery made his brain 
whirl and his eyes, fixed on the distant 
smoking chimneys, saw only the face in 
the locket, tight clenched in his hand, 
and David felt his own small fist 
squeezed so that it almost hurt. 

Finally Nelson looked down at the 
boy. No wonder the eyes had been haunt- 
ing him ! 

“David, David,” was all he said. 
“What is your name?” 

David thought it was a funny ques 
tion, but he answered simply, ‘David 
Warren Bruce. Why ?” 

But his own question remained un 
answered, for Nelson had leaned down 
and taken the rosy face between his 
palms and gazed long and silently at it, 
so that David thought he was behaving 
in a very strange way, even for a grown 
person. 

“David,” he said finally, “will you 
tell me something I want to know, and 
help me very much?” 

“’*Course I will,’ said David, swell 
ing with pride that in his small store of 
knowledge were things of actual advan- 
tage to someone else, and that someone 
should be his friend should be fortunate 
indeed ! Nelson sat on the divan, holding 
the boy close as he questioned him. 

“Did your beautiful Mother say any- 
thing to you when she gave you the 
locket, except that it was a secret?” 

“Only to be very careful of it, ‘cause 
she loved it very much, better than any 
thing ‘cept me, and I must love it, too. 
I do, ‘cause it’s her picture, you see. 
And she said she would always think of 
me when she was away, and the locket 
would make me think of her. She said 
there was a good fairy in it who could 
take care of me, but that was only make- 
believe,” he said, smiling wisely. 








There was really nothing more to ask 
the boy, and as Nelson remembered what 
he had been told about the father who 
“wasn’t very nice,” he felt a dull rage 
which gave place to exultation in that 
the otlfer’s day. was done. The rest was 
all too terribly clear. 

That Eleanor was at last free was 
a blessing for which he thanked God, 
though as far as he himself was con- 
cerned, there was still the sickening fact 
of her forgetfulness of him. On the 
other hand, there was the locket, in 
trusted to David as the most precious of 
her possessions next to his adorable self. 
And this last thought was the one which 
sang in his heart as he strolled hand in 
hand with the boy up the avenue and 
down the broad street, for he had sent 
away the astonished Thérése with the 
assurance that he himself would escort 
her charge in safety to his home. 





IV 


The portrait was in its last stages 
and Nelson painted feverishly, for th 
sitting was drawing to a close, and the 
next day would bring, with the arrival 
of the family on a tour of inspection, 
Heaven knew what for him! Eleanor 
was to land this very day, might even 
now be waiting down there in the harbor 
or smiling her way past customs officials 
toward home and her boy. The little 
face on the canvas and the little face 
across the room looked out at him in the 
same half-wonderment. Was it his imag 
ination that made him read something 
into those eyes which bade him hope? 
Well, to-morrow he would know! 

“It’s all over, David,” he said, at last 
with a sigh. “No more posing, no more 
paint, for you!” 

David’s face fell. ““No more stories, 
either?” he questioned woefully. 

Nelson didn’t answer right away, and 
when he did, “I hope so, David,” he 
said, and there was that in his voice 
which made the child draw near to him 
once more, and again reach for his hand, 
holding it very tight. 

“We have time for one now, anyway,” 
he went on, “and it’s going to be the best 
of all.” 

Keen with anticipation, David made a 






































THE 


dash for the divan and dove into the 
cushions, and Nelson began. 

Kar back in the past went his memory 
till it seized upon a golden thread, and 
of it he wove for the boy a wondrous 
tale. T'was all of a beautiful princess 
with a glorious smile and soft, fair hair, 
and her dark brown eyes were like no 
others in the world, excepting, he 
thought, the ones that danced now with 
excitement as the fabric of gold was 
spun. On and on went the weaver, till 
of a sudden he paused with a deep- 
drawn sigh, for he had come upon a 
grievous tangle in the thread, and how 
should he in one short minute unravel 
that which time itself, and eleven years 
of it withal, had failed to do? 

“But he hadn’t really changed at all,” 
was the somewhat lame ending,-and then, 
“David, I can’t tell you the rest of it,” 
he said, a little sadly. 

“Oh, why not?” with a gasp. 

“Because I don’t know the end, to- 
day.” 

“Will you know it to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow? Yes, I think so, David, 
I think so,”’ said Nelson, in a low voice. 

David slid out of his corner and stood 
before him, searching his face for the 
cause of the sudden change in his man 
ner. 

“David, David, listen to me now, and 
remember what I tell you,” said Nelson 
earnestly. ‘“‘When you're all alone with 
your beautiful Mother to-night, tell her 
the story I’ve just told you, all of it, 
and especially the last part, and I think, 
David, I think she’ll tell you the end. 
Will you promise me?” 

“Oh, yes, but does Mother know it?” 

“Ves, I feel sure Mother knows it— 
and, oh, David! Thérése is at the door.” 

Whereupon David, casting dignity and 
manhood to the four winds, flung his 
arms about the neck of his hero, and 
gave him the hug for which each, in his 
heart of hearts, had longed. 


Vv 


And it came to pass that a little boy 
sat up in his white bed and feasted his 
eyes upon the beautiful Mother at his 
foot. 

“Now, darling,” she was saying, “you 
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must go to sleep. Mother’s going, too, 
in a little while. I’m so tired, Davy, 
dear.” 

She wanted to be alone and to think, 
for the child had told her of the portrait 
and the painter, and of his adoration 
of the latter, and the story had left her 
rather bewildered. 

Round and round in her weary brain 
went the rushing thoughts, back each 
time to the starting-place, where, like 
a great dark blot on the page of her 
memory, were certain weeks, months 
even, when, with hope sickeningly de- 
ferred, she had watched and waited for 
the letters which did not come. 

“But, mother, the story first! I prom- 
ised him I would tell you, to-night, and 
I remembered it all, on purpose.” 

“You promised him, David?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“Yes, and he said you knew the end 
of it, and I must tell you the beginning, 
so you could tell me the rest, and you 
will, wont you, Mother, dear?” 

“Yes, dear, and hurry,” she answered, 
a little breathlessly, “and try to remem- 
ber it all, every word.” 

“Well, once there was a_ beautiful 
princess, and she had brown eyes and 
lots of hair. You have lots of hair, too, 
haven’t you, Mother?” he added, as the 
long white fingers he loved to watch 
traveled upward to give an unconscious 
touch to the golden crown. “And she 
had a beautiful smile, all the time, and 
everybody gave her things, toys and 
things, you know, every time she smiled. 
And one prince loved her an awful lot, 
and so she went away, awfully far away, 
but she said she’d come back, only she 
didn’t. Yes, she did, afterwards, but not 
very soon.” 

A stifled yawn interrupted the course 
of the tale, but the brown eyes looked 
steadily into the other brown eyes, and 
the story-teller went on. 

“And the prince worked very hard 
to make more toys for her all the time, 
‘cause he thought she was coming back, 
and one day somebody told him she 
wasn’t. And they said she had promised 
to stay with another prince and play 
with him, ‘cause he wanted her to so 
much. And the prince was very unhappy, 
but he kept right on making lots and 
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’ 


lots of toys, and other things, and—’ 
Another yawn, and the heavy lids 
dropped once or twice, but manfully, he 
stuck to his tale, and the sleepy, hoarse 
voice continued slowly: 
“Lots and lots of toys. And then one 
day, she was coming back, and so he 


} 


couldn’t work at all that day, and he 
was afraid she wouldn’t know him, but 
he hadn’t really changed at all, not— 
at all, and, I think that’s all, Mother. 
I don’t know any more—but I prom- 
ised—’” 

David’s tousled head had sunk deep 
down among the pillows, but he made 
a violent effort to prove himself e jual 
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to the occasion, and managed, from 
somewhere near Dreamland, to stretch 
his two chubby arms till they closed 
around his Mother’s neck, and with a 
sleepy, murmured question about “the 
rest of it,” and “to-morrow,” the media 
tor, with a sigh of absolute content, fell 
asleep. 

So he didn’t hear the answer which 
was whispered into his rosy ear, nor did 
he know, as he went his happy way 
through dreams of toys innumerable, that 
the beautiful little princess with the soft 
hair and the dark brown eyes, sat far 
into the night, watching and smiling, 
close by his side. 


One Touch of Nature 


BY GERTRUDE DIX 


Author of ‘' Van Velsor’s Apotheosis etc 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK J. MULHAUPT 


UT no letter from California — no 

letter ! 

It was her birthday, and a beautiful 
salotto in the palace which Florence con 
secrates to American millionaires was 
sweet with bowls of yellow roses and 
tall vases full of the purple iris that 
fringe the olive orchards, while resplend- 
ent among lovely things was Redfield 
Scott’s present to his wife—a great fa- 
rure of diamonds, a mass of slumbering 
fires in the shaded room. 

“Tet Howard draw the blind, mama, 
so that you can really see them,”’ coaxed 
Virginia, who could hardly restrain her 
longing to clasp the necklace about her 
own slim throat. 

Because there was no letter; a tear— 
a sad, shameful thing, compared with 
those glittering dewdrops that never fell 
—trembled on Mrs. Scott’s eyelids, but 
while she hesitated to say her head ached 
and to seem ungracious, Redfield Scott 


himself let in the morning sunlight and 
hundreds of facets flashed at him like 
a living symbol of his power. 

“Didn’t I once say I would buy you 
diamonds in Paris?” he asked, with a 
flush of triumph in his keen face. 

“Yes, and | didn’t believe you then. 
It seemed so impossible,” his wife re- 
plied. The morning’s mail lay on the 
table in front of her and her hands sorted 
it restlessly, as.if to make sure she had 
not missed something. 

“IT remember my birthday, just after 
Lester was born,” she said, with an ap- 
pealing look at her husband. “We were 
in Angel’s Camp and you gave me a cal- 
ico dress-length from Vore’s store.” 

Virginia, who had lifted the diamonds 
a little way out of their case, hastened 
to put them back again at the look of 
anger on her father’s face. She did not 
know which was most annoying—the 
mention of the family scapegrace or this 
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uncalled-for memory of calico gowns 
and the old mining-camp life before the 
riches came. 

“Bad taste! Bad taste!” Howard was 
murmuring to himself. 

He came to the rescue in the embar- 
rassing silence. 

“Isn’t it about time we were getting 
a move-on ?” 

“Ves. we ought to be starting almost 
directly,” said Redfield Scott. 

When his children had gone out, after 
gentle flippant farewells to their mother 
—glad to regain the outer atmosphere 
where no one need bother about any- 
thing—he bent over his wife. 

“Are you quite sure-you cannot come 
to Venice with us, Rebecca?” 

“Quite sure, Redfield. I must have 
rest. You have no idea how my head is 
aching.” 

She caught his sleeve in an access ol 
the emotion he hated to witness. 

“Redfield, oh Redfield, are you sure 
there’s no letter from California?” 

He shook off her hand, and going to 
the window pulled the blind down again. 

“Of course not, Rebecca. You couldn’t 
fail to get it.” 

“But it might not have been sent on 
after us. Perhaps it has been lost.” 

“Now don’t worry. You will only 
make your head worse. Lie down, and 
[ will send Brewster to you.” 

He kissed her stiffly, put the farure on 
the small ebony and mother-of-pearl 
table beside her couch, and went away, 
full of resentment because his son, Les- 
ter—that fly in the ointment of his life 
—still haunted his mother’s heart. 

Oh, they were ungrateful, the pair 
of them. He would have given the boy 
anything if he only would have toed 
the mark and taken to his art in a muni- 
ficent fashion instead of wanting to go 
the shabby-genteel way of common ar- 
tists. And Rebecca— The diamonds 
millions of women would have given 
their souls to possess, did not compen- 
sate her for the absence of one miser- 
able epistle from the boy who had 
rebelled. 

For quite an hour after they had gone 
Mrs. Scott lay alone, till, at an inaudi- 
ble footfall, she started and guiltily 
wiped her eyes. Her maid was standing 


at her side with a chased golden salver 
in her hand, in the mathematical center 
of which a crystal measuring-glass held 
an amber fluid which the art of the drug- 
gist had, at any rate, contrived to render 
pleasant to the sight. 

“It is nearly half an hour after the 
time for your tonic, madame. I’m sure 
I beg your pardon for being so late.” 

Mrs. Redfield Scott was a slave to 
time. Instinctively she glanced at the 
tiny jeweled timepiece at her side, and 
then at that paragon of perfection, Brew- 
ster, who had never been late before. 
And Brewster, in spite of her attitude 
of sedate apology, was not quite the 
Brewster, with the cold exterior like 
the polished doors of an everlastingly 
closed cabinet, she had always known. 
She was flushed ; it was evident she had 
been hurrying; it was just as if one of 
her impeccable doors had been, as it 
were, left a little ajar to give evidence 
of a slight disorder within. 

Her mistress almost held her breath 
at this hint of a revelation. 

“You have been out, Brewster,’ she 
said with timid encouragement. 

“Yes, madame.” Brewster seemed to be 
struggling in vain with a sense of grat- 
ified importance. ‘I’ve been to a gallery, 
madame.” 

“Could it be that Brewster was a con- 
noisseur of painting?’ she asked _her- 
self, with an inner shudder of the dreary 
miles of pictures through which even 
millionaires cannot be transported ex- 
cept by their own afforts. 

“The Affizi or the Pitti, Brewster?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, no, madame. Only to a private 
gallery. Of course I shouldn’t have gone 
if I hadn’t had an object. My son’s an 
artist.” 

“Your son an artist! Brewster, do 
tell!” cried Mrs. Scott, relaxing into 
the forbidden vernacular. 

“There aint much to tell, madame. It 
always did seem a sort of a liberty and 
yet not quite respectable, though I’m 
bound to say it turned out better than 
we expected. My poor husband had al- 
ways hoped that James would go into 
his own profession.” (The late Mr. 
Brewster had been a butler—a mayor- 
domo of the bluest blood.) “What he 
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said about it was, ‘Hart is no good till 
you're dead, and when you're dead it 
aint any good to you.’ James and he had 
words about it over and over again. But 
it wasn’t any use.”’ 

“It wasn’t any use,” repeated Mrs. 
Redfield Scott. “No, it never is. Go on, 
Brewster.” 

“In the end, madame, we had to let 
him have his way and go to Paris. But 
as I said, it aint so bad as we thought. 
If poor James can never get into the 
best houses, his pictures can. Yes, mad- 
ame, there was one of his called “The 
Birth of Venus,’ madame—begging your 
pardon for mentioning it—in the library 
at Lord Marshalsea’s: a woman with 
nothing on her but hair, madame, rising 
out of the sea. The second butler told 
me it was very much admired by the 
gentlemen.” 

“Yes, I remember it. Was your son 
at the gallery, Brewster?” 

“Yes, madame. He had just sold one 
of his grandest pieces to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” 

“Oh, my poor Lester. I wonder if he 
ever sells anything,” cried Mrs. Red 
field Scott. 

That maternal glow on Brewster’s 
prim face unloosened her tongue. 

“My son is the same as yours, Brew- 
ster. He would insist on being an artist. 
Not that his father objected. He might 
have had pure gold to mix his colors 
with, if he had wanted. Mr. Scott wished 
to build him a studio fit for a prince. 
But he hated Fifth Avenue and always 
having to be dressed up. He said he 
couldn’t paint and live that way. And 
then he fell in love with a girl, who, they 
said, was no account. They were married, 
and I’ve never seen him from that day 
to this.” 

There was an icy pause, in which 
Mrs. Scott realized, with a shock, that 
she had actually been talking of real 
things to her maid. And Brewster, who 
knew her place too well even to see the 
family skeleton when it was thus paraded 
to her notice, had frozen into her usual 
discretion. 

“Can I do anything more for you, 
madame,” she asked, replacing the med- 
icine-glass upon the salver. 

Her mistress shook her head. 
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The cue was given, and she must veil 
herself, hide her heart, and go on with 
the poor empty farce of life, at which 
the very rich may not weep nor langh 
like the vulgar. 

Brewster picked up a rose which had 
fallen out of its bowl. If she cherished 
any project with regard to her son, no 
sign of it appeared upon her counten- 
ance. And Mrs. Scott, with a baffled sense 
that all further confidences were barred 
between them, was glad to be alone 
again. She envied Brewster. She might 
see her son, but for her even Lester's 
letter—his erstwhile unfailing, birthday 
letter—was not forthcoming. 

Had he turned against her? Did he 
believe that she, too, had taken sides 
against him? She must know, and the 
only satisfactory way of knowing was 
to see him. See him? Yes, bridge the 
gulf between them by going to him at 
once. 

She put her hand to her forehead. 
Her headache was gone and her brain 
clear. She rose from her pillow. Yes, 
she would go to Lester, now, while they 
were away, and there was no one to 
prevent her and treat her as an irrespon- 
sible, feeble invalid, half-killed by kind- 
ness. Here was her chance before they 
returned from Venice. 

It was not yet midday. In the early 
afternoon there was a ¢rain-de-luxe. One 
of Virginia’s friends had taken it yes 
terday. She would send Brewster to take 
back the books to Viesseux’s Library. 

As soon as she was alone she began 
to put the things she would need into 
her bag. It was only when she took her 
purse out of the drawer that a sense of 
weakness once more overpowered her. 
She had no money—nothing but a few 
gold coins that she shook out upon the 
bed. 

Money to put her hand upon at a 
moment’s notice she had never possessed. 
And till now, she never needed. Every 
cent of the Scott millions was banked in 
the name of her husband, and she had 
fallen into the habit of writing checks 
for the amounts necessary to her for 
him to sign and cash. For the first time 
in her life this habit galled her like the 
chains of bondage. She had everything 
in the world but the one thing she 




















wanted. The rich and lovely objects 
in the room mocked her with their costli 
ness. If only she held in her hand a frac- 
tion of what had been paid for these 
diamonds! But they were hers to do with 
as she liked. 

She took them out of their case for 
the first time. As they quivered and scin- 
tillated in her fingers she drew a breath 
like one inspired. It was not for nothing 
that she had gone yesterday with How- 
ard to that emporium behind the palaces 
of the Lung ’Arno, where every kind of 
magnificent bauble was bought and sold. 
She closed the case again, and slipping 
it under her mantle, hastened down the 
marble staircase and into the street. 


For three days Mr. Redfield Scott, 

his son and daughter, had occupied a 
suite in the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 
The manners of the mining magnate 
were irritable, and he was so evidently 
preoccupied in mind that the smoking- 
room gossips began to get busy as to 
the state of his affairs, and finally hit 
upon domestic trials as the source of his 
abstraction. That fellow he had been 
seen talking to in the vestibule was a 
detective. Yes, Mrs. Redfield Scott had 
bolted ; left him while they were travel- 
ing in Europe, come West, taken a room 
in the Palace—Room 38—she hadn't 
even take a suite—and left only twenty- 
four hours before the arrival of her fam- 
ily. 
It was said she had gone crazy over 
some artist—quite a young fellow. Who 
would have thought it of such a nice, 
quiet, elderly little woman ? Their tongues 
wagged all the more freely because there 
were one or two of them who had known 
Virginia and Howard at an earlier and 
simpler stage of their existence, and on 
recalling themselves to their memories 
had been treated with the frigid airs 
and superior stares of persons who do 
not feel sure enough of their places in 
Soc iety to dispense with their defensive 
weapons. 

The faithful Brewster dutifully 
haunted the neighborhood of the room 
her mistress had last occupied. On the 
evening of the fourth day that it had 
been vacant some sixth sense, or a pos- 


sible intimation from the hotel clerk 
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prompted her to knock: softly on the 
door. 

Mrs. Redfield Scott opened it to her. 
She had just come in and Brewster 
immediately began to help her to remove 
her mantle. 

“So you’re here, Brewster?” she said, 
with only a hint of surprise in the even 
happy tones of her voice. 

“Your trunks were taken to your apart- 
ment in the suite, madame. Do you wish 
me to bring anything here?” 

“Oh, so they’re all come? Is Mr. 
Scott at dinner, Brewster?” 

“Yes, madame, he is dining with Miss 
Virginia and Mr. Howard in the suite. 
Will you join them, madame, or shall 
[—?” 

“T’ve had dinner, thank you, Brews- 
ter. Please bring me my gray velvet and 
my pearls, and I'll go down and see 
them.” 

Her husband and the two -children 
had been waiting for her some little 
time in the drawing-room when she en- 
tered. On a center table, in token of 
reproach and forgiveness, the diamonds 
lay in the open case, a mass of dream- 
ing fire under the shaded lights. Yet 
Mrs. Scott, overcome by no sense of 
guilt, with a smile, looked across them 
into the three worried faces confronting 
her. 

“I’m so glad you’re here, Redfield,” 
she said, still with that inscrutable smile 
and with no trace of her old, stiff, nerv- 
ous manner. “I’ve such a lot to tell you.” 

“And a good deal to explain, surely, 
Rebecca,” her husband rejoined, with a 
glance at the stones which had now be- 
come to him synonymous with humilia- 
tion rather than with power. 

“Oh those!” she exclaimed without a 
tremor. “They were mine, weren't they, 
Redfield? Didn’t you give them to me?” 

“Yes, to wear—not to sell as if we 
were bankrupt—paupers. Good heavens, 
Rebecca, are you mad? The last I heard 
of you was that you had been seen driv- 
ing in a filthy Florentine cab. I feared 
you had been done to death in some in- 
fernal slum, until we traced those dia- 
monds and knew you had disposed of 
them yourself. And now, what on earth 
have you been doing? Where have you 
been hiding yourself?” 
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“Sit down, Redfield, and I'll tell you 
everything. I’ve been all over ‘Frisco 
and I’ve found Lester.” 

his was only what he had foreseen 
Chis was the identical moment in which 
he had imagined himself as putting his 
foot down firmly. 

“Very well,” he answered, in a man 
ner that was intended to crush his wife 
like “the poor beetle that we tread upon,” 
“we leave ’Frisco to-morrow. You will 
not see him again.”’ 

He turned as if to leave the room. 

“Stop!” she cried. “You've got to stay 
ind sit right down so that I can talk to 
you.” 

No longer weak and timid, she looked 
at them all with a challenging expres 
sion, and her husband turned on the 
threshold. motioning the others to obey 
her. 

She seated herself in a high-backed 
mission-chair, which exactly suited her 
new-found dignity. 

“Ves, I’ve a lot to say, Redfield,” she 
continued, “To-day has been a sort of 
clearing-up day with me. I don’t need 
to puzzle and worry over things any 
longer. Lester’s gota little boy.” 

‘I’m not surprised,” said Howard, 
jauntily. “People with nothing to live 
upon always do have little boys.” 

“Ves, and he wrote to tell me about 
it,’ went on Mrs. Redfield Scott, look 
ing at her husband, who was staring 
hard at the floor. ‘Why did you inter- 
cept his letter, Redfield ?” 

In Wall Street, Redfield Scott had a 
character for sterling honesty. At the 
time, it had seemed a part of his right- 
ful authority, to burn the letter for rea 
sons of diplomacy. But now it was as if 
he had been accused of a vulgar theft 
before his children, and a brick-red flush 
covered his neck and face. 

“It was for your good, Rebecca.”’ 

He met her with a counter-accusation. 

“How could you have pawned those 
diamonds? You have forfeited my trust 
in you forever.’ 

“T guess,” she said, “I don’t want to 
be trusted like an honest servant or a 
good dog on its best behavior. Rather 
than that, I’ll go and live with Lester 
altogether. His wife’s a pretty dear—as 
good a lady as any you can find on Fifth 
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Avenue, in spite of everything you said 
against her. Yes, I found him. I thought 
I never should. 

“He was out the first day I went to 
his studio. The artist he shares it with 
let me in. I went ‘round and ’round 
looking at the pictures, not quite sure 
whether they were his, because he makes 
his ‘L’s’ so much like ‘S’s.’ And then all 
of a sudden I couldn’t help crying out. 
I saw myself, in my gingham gown and 
sunbonnet, just like a sketch he did of 
me when he and I had that holiday to- 
gether on Long Island. His friend said it 
wasn’t for sale. I offered three thousand 
for it, but he didn’t dare take it in Les- 
ter’s absence. He said, no matter how 
hard up Lester might be, he would never 
part with ¢hat. | left a message for Les- 
ter to come and see me about it. 

“It was dark when he came into the 
room and I managed to disguise my 
voice. I could see he was poor. They’ve 
been lots poorer than we ever were in the 
old days, Redfield. But he wouldn’t sell 
that picture of me. I went on trying to 
tempt him till my voice broke, and there 
I was laughing and crying on his shoul- 
der.”’ 

“Rebecca,” said Redfield Scott, with 
an uncomfortable feeling that this poor 
beetle was not to be crushed, ‘as I said 
before, we leave early to-morrow morn- 
ing. You will not see Lester again.” 

“I’m sorry, Redfield,” there was some- 
thing in her gentle firmness which im- 
pressed them with its absolute finality, 
“T can’t be separated from any of you 
for long, and now it’s Lester’s turn. 
Virgie can help you in Fifth Avenue. 
She always understands the chef’s menus 
better than I do, and isn’t afraid to 
alter them.” 

“Oh, mama,” cried Virginia, white as 
chalk, “do consider how people will—” 

Her father frowned her into silence. 

“How can you take his side when you 
know I was willing to do anything for 
him ?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, I know. But you wanted too 
much of your own way about it. It seems 
as if painting’s a trade, just like any- 
thing else. Lester couldn’t paint in Fifth 
Avenue any more than you can do min- 
ing in Wall Street. I reckon it’s the same 
with him and his pictures as it was with 
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me when the children were little. I 
wanted plenty of air and space for them. 
You can’t make anything grow on Fifth 
Avenue, whether it’s pictures or children. 
There’s too much truck of grandeur and 


servants and all that dead-weight we've 
got to have wherever we go.” 

She went forward and touched the 
diamonds. 

“Do you give me those diamonds 
again, Redfield ?” 

“Do I ever take back my gifts?” 

“T shall be glad of them till Lester 
can make more money.” 

“But I gave them to my wife for her 
adornment, not to be frittered away on 
an ungrateful scapeyrace.”’ 

“But you owe me something, Red 
field, something more than these. I'll 
tell you how, now, for I think you've for 
gotten. And the children never knew. 

“Vou see my hands, Virginia? You’re 
always a bit ashamed of them. You were 
glad when the Royal Academician who 
did my portrait put in some one else’s, 
all white and aristocratic looking. Les 
ter’s a better artist. He’s put in my hands 
just as they are—with all the knots and 
bones in them. I never told you why no 
amount of manicuring would smooth 
them out, and it’s only Lester that ever 
guessed. He knows that I worked hard 
for all of you. That’s why I claim the 
right to have my own way a bit and live 
just as I want to. 

“Why, Red, you might never have 
been able to buy these jewels or any 
thing else if it hadn’t been for my hands. 
Don’t you remember, when you were 
down in your luck in the old days, how 
I washed for the men and kept things 
going? You said, afterwards, that every 
dollar I earned then was worth ten thou- 
sand later on. After Howard was born 
[ told you I had got to quit, but you 
begged me, with tears in your eyes, to 
keep on a little longer. It was hard 
I don’t think there is any harder work 
in the world than washing men’s heavy, 
grimy work-clothes in a Nevada sun.” 


“Oh, mama,” exclaimed Virginia. 

She put her hands over her eyes as 
if physically sickened at the revolting 
realism of the picture. 

But her mother went on inexorably. 

“Yes, Virgie, we pay eight dollars to 
get one of our fine table-cloths washed 
now. A lot of Frenchwomen do it to- 
gether, and that’s a pic-nic to what I had 
to do on the little hot porch, with the tin 
cans dumped over the yard and you chil 
dren crawling and falling up and down 
the steps. And once Howard nearly 
scalded himself to death with hot water.”’ 

Redfield Scott had bent his head upon 
his hands. His wife leaned forward in 
her chair looking at him. The atmos- 
phere was altogether too strained for the 
flippant Howard. 

“Mother,” he said, gallantly, “you 
ought to have rings to the tips of your 
fingers.” 

He turned to his sister. 

“Buck up, Virgie. Come along. 

They went out, closing the door in the 
corridor, noiselessly and quickly, as if 
the taint of soap and water might escape 
from it. 

Within, Mrs. Scott moved a little, and 
touched her husband’s knee. 

“Say those jewels are mine, Red,” she 
commanded softly. 

For answer he rose, and heaping them 
together, poured them in a shining mass 
over the angular hands in her lap. 

“Yes, yes! And anything you want, 
Rebecca.” 

“Then to-morrow, Red, you'll come 
and see our Lester?” 

He paced to the window and looked 
out into the courtyard of the Palace 
Hotel. He was staring hard at the 
statuary and the palms. What he really 
saw was the little porch of a shanty in 
a hot mining camp, with a woman—tall 
and strong she had been then—rubbing 
at a wash-board. 

“Yes, yes, Rebecca—to-morrow,” he 
said, coming back into the room toward 
her, his arms outstretched. 





” 








ERAPHINA 
had _ nothing 
whatever to do 
with this, so she 
says. Sometimes, 
when I am good- 
natured, I am will 
ing to admit this, 
and even to believe 
it myself; but us- 
ually I stoutly 
maintain that it 
was all her fault, 
and that all events 
of no matter what 
importance can be 
traced back to most 
insignificant caus- 
es; therefore: 
When I found 


phina along with me, I determined that 
I would now buy mie that bag that.I had 
so long wanted. I went to considerable 
mental effort to make up my mind once 
for all whether I would buy the pig- 
skin Gladstone bag, the pebble-grained 
goat leather satchel, or the imitation 
Russia bag that cost as much as I would 
dare pay with my fingers crossed. Each 
was in a different store, widely separ- 
ated; I made the rounds of the three 
on my way home and had almost settled 
it by taking the pebble-grained goat 
leather, but remembered too distinctly 
the look of the Gladstone, and ended 
by deferring the purchase till afternoon. 
I should have carried it home with me; 
Seraphina trumped the bag. 





the trunk—” 











I Put My Foot In It 





“Of course, if you would let me take 
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BY WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 


“Tt will be a 
business - trip of 
only three or four 
days; it would be 
nonsense to bother 
with a trunk,’ I 
said firmly. 

“What will I 
take that I must 
have part of your 
suit-case as well as 
my own? Nothing 
that is not abso- 
lutely necessary!” 
Spoken with the 
rising inflection — 
rising—rising. 

“Can’t you get 
all your things into 
my extension suit- 


that I must go to case 2” 
Washington to get “* Don’t be peevish about it” “Tmpossikle !”’ 
some special article “Can’t you * *?” 
data, and when I had decided that the “NO!” 
exchequer admitted of my taking Sera- se eo. ee 

“NO!” 


“We will no? take a trunk,” I set- 
tled that point. We took the 11:55 train 
that same night, and when I had wedged 
the hated extension suit-case firmly un- 
der the berth, I bethought me provi- 
dently of the morning. 

“Seraphina,” I said, “did you remem- 
ber to pack some socks for your hus- 
band ?” 

I had been adjudged incompetent to 
pack my own things in among the flouncy 
white—whatever they all were—that 
overcrowded both cases. 

Seraphina became all dimples and 
contrition. 

“That’s the one thing I forgot!” she 
said apologetically. “But don’t be peev 
ish about it; I will buy you six new 
pairs in Washington and pay for them 
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with my own money; fancy socks—sty] 
ish ones, like the well dressed men wear 
nowadays! 

‘I don’t want stylish ones; I want 
plain, black ones like | always wear. I 


want them right away: these have a hole 


in them already; next time I will pack 
my own things.” 

Which we will consider the last word, 
hough there were many and many more. 

Washington is a city of magnificent 
distances ; magnificent distances are hard 
on socks; by evening of the second day 
I was protruding fore and aft, right and 
left. 

‘“Seraphina,” I asked gently, “did you 
get some socks for me to-day?” 

“No,”’ she said guiltily, “T did not.” 

“And why not, Seraphina? Your hus 
band is in rags. If he should be acci 
dentally killed and his oxfords removed 
at the morgue, he would of a certainty 
be buried in the Potter’s Field.” 

“Don’t talk that way when I am tired 

it makes me nervous; to-day I have 
walked down the Monument, been in 
the East Room of the White House, 
have done the Capitol, the Smithsonian 
Institute and the National Museum; | 
have seen them making 803,417 paper 
dollars, and 1,411,102 2-cent stamps and 
I’m tired.”’ 

“No wonder!” I acquiesced. “But 
strangers should ask questions; though 
even I could have told you that you 
would not be apt to find socks—for sale 

-at any of those places. ‘To-morrow | 
will buy them myself.” 

“Please not,” Seraphina begged 
‘There is so much to see here that it 
made me forget. I want to buy them 
for you—because—I did not pack any. 
You will let me buy them, wont you— 
to show that I am sorry? It is just that 
| forgot r , : 

The fourth day it rains, and I forget 
them myself until I come back to the 
hotel, too late to send out to the stores. 

“Confound it!’ I said. ‘‘This ceases 
to be a joke. Because,” I continued 
sternly, “I must go to Richmond on the 
early train in the morning. And I am not 
going to take you with me, Seraphina, 
dear. This trip is costing me more than 
I anticipated,” efc., ad fin. 

It ends by Seraphina ’phoning to an 





old college mate of hers, ‘Fudg 
Porter, that she will be out to spend 

morrow and the night therecf with h 
hen: 

“Hadn't you better pack your sui 
case to-night?” Seraphina suggested. 

“In order to carry my pajamas, n 
military hair-brushes, one comb, tw 
pocket handkerchiefs, and a tooth-brus 
I am expected to lug that abominab! 
extension suit-case? Well, I'll not. 
shall carry my comb, my tooth-brush, an 
my two handkerchiefs in my pockets 
that’s all! Now, if I had that pebbl 
grained goat leather bag—” 

“You would, if I had my trunk.” 

So we said no more about the subject 
that is, I did not. 

“Vou aren’t going to travel in sucl 
stockings !”’ 

Seraphina was aghast. 

“Tf I can be said to be zn them, I am 
Because—because, I have no others and 
the stores will not be open in the morn 
ing in time to buy more.” 

And so I dried the tattered remains 
on the radiator, and went to bed. 

The train was late in reaching Rich 
mond and I had all I could do to arriv 
at the office of Major Peyton Gregory, 
late C. S. A., in time to keep my appoint 
ment. Once there I plunged into business 
which lasted long; the afternoon shad 
ows were heavy on the grass when i 
was concluded, and the Major rose and 
eached for his hat. 


} 
‘ 


‘Just come around to the Club and 
have a little refreshment, sir,’ he cour 
teously said. 

And I only too gladly accepted. 

It was the ace of Clubs. I knew at 
once, when I stepped over the threshold, 
that the Fauquier was the club to dat 
by from that time on. Big pillars 
guarded the stoop; we entered a wide 
straight hall with tremendously high 
ceilings; at the far end was a glimpse 
of a big sun-room; on either side there 
opened libraries and _ reception-rooms, 
writing-rooms and parlors—all done in 
the taste of generations of gentlemen, 
and mellowed by the golden brown of 
time. The place was warm ‘with an old 
fashioned air of hospitality; it extended 
a gracious, dignified welcome, benign 
and homelike; I began to wish I need 




















never leave. I began to notice in the dim 
light that there were portraits on the 
walls—long rows of them; involuntarily 
[ stopped and looked up at the grave 
dark eyes that were looking down into 
mine. 

“General Wylie Warren,” old Major 
Gregory said reverently; “he was my 
commander—killed at Ford’s River: a 
mighty man, sir, a mighty man!—and 
the portrait is a perfect likeness, sir. 
Are you interested?—may I show you 
the others ?” 

[ never saw such a collection; they 
were all men whose names are writ large 
and bold in the history of a Lost Cause. 
The strong, handsome faces looked 
down from above gray uniforms—all 
but one; it was a portrait of another 
period : an era of wigs and knee breeches, 
of great silver shoe buckles and— 

Old Maior Peyton Gregory was 
chuckling : 
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‘I like to look at this picture, sir, and 
imagine how we men of to-day would 
look in such garb. Those silk stockings, 
those—”’ 

And then I remembered my socks, and 
every naked toe writhed in an anguish 
of outraged modesty. 

“One of those devilish holes has 
spread, and shows above the top of my 
oxford,” I thought, in cold horror. 

He never would mention silk stock- 
ings if he had seen my socks, and yet, 
was it imagination, or was there a twin- 
kle in his eyes, a note of ridicule in 
his voice? I could, without seeming to 
look, see the front and sides of my hose. 
How I wished it was not the question- 
able fashion to wear the trousers turned 
up high; I could not see the back of my 
stockings and I was quite sure, by now, 
that I could plainly feel a strong cold 
draught blowing on my tendon of Achil- 
les, just at the top of my low shoes. | 
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dared not turn to look—the old Major’s 
malicious enjoyment seemed to grow 
keener—or had he seen at all? I glanced 
at my watch—discourteously; I could 
not bear another moment of it. 

“T fear I shall have to get around to 
my hotel,” I said. 

And then I was engulfed in a flood 
of Southern hospitality and borne on its 
tide down the long hall—where we over 
took several gentlemen who followed 
leisurely after us, and at my every step, 
I felt, were gazing inquiringly at the 
widening hole—down the hall we went 
arm in arm to the steward, by whom I 
was given a room. 

“Your bag, sir, where shall I send for 
it ?”” 

Gentlemen do not usually travel with 
their only luggage in their pockets; the 
Major stood beside me, and the old story 
—‘‘Hadn’t expected to stay over night” 

-would not do. A hotel clerk is one 
thing, a steward of such a club is an- 
other: I had to have some luggage. 

“T checked my bag, and I have lost 
the check; I will have to see the agent,” 
I said coldly. 

“Oh damn!” cried the Major. “Isn't 
that too bad. Here—the agent knows me 
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well—I will give you a card to him, sir. 

Which he did, in spite of protests. | 
felt more shame than can be felt by eve: 
sockless men. 

And then the Major left, promising 
to look in on me later in the evening, and 
I sat down in the writing-room and gave 
him three minutes start, after which | 
slunk out the door with my hands deep 
in my pockets to keep my trousers down. 

Once around the corner in the quiet 
side street under a gas-light, I looked. 
Looked again, minutely—there was not 
a hole to be seen. 

When I had bought two pairs of the 
best black silk socks in the store (“I'll 
have enough this time,” I thought) | 
went back to my room and joyously put 
on a pair of those socks. Then I looked 
at the discarded pair; what should I do 
with them? Throw them in the waste 
basket ?—no guest at such a club ever 
wore such socks before: the servant find 
ing them would tell his fellows—it was 
inconceivable that such socks would es- 
cape notice. | might wrap them up; 
worse still! The package in the waste- 
basket would be examined lest a mis- 
take had been made. I could not leave 
them anywhere about the room after | 
was gone—this was no hotel; these were 
no hotel servants; I was ashamed to 
have even servants know that / had worn 
such socks; I must get them out of the 
room before I left the club. 

Of course if I had a bag 

For the time being I threw them in 
the corner, and went down to dinner. 

Dinner, a cigar—two cigars—and a 
magazine, and then Major Gregory came 
in, and we sat late at a little table and 
talked of many things, until, idly feel- 
ing in my pockets, I discovered that my 
room-key was not there. I had left it 
sticking in my door. The socks! 

Some servant might find them—would 
hold me up to derision before his fel- 
lows; such stories spread. 





The idea now is preposterous, but 
those socks had become an obsession ; 
they had preyed upon my mind so long 
that I was in a panic; anything might 
happen. 

And so I jumped to my feet and ex- 
claimed : 

“T have left my key in the outside of 
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my door,” and hurried from the room. 

I angrily crammed the socks under the 
washstand, carefully locked the door, 
and sheepishly returned to the Major. 

He looked at me quizzically: 

“T judge that your bag must have 
come, sicr’ 

“My bag?’ I repeated stupidly. 

“Oh, then you have other luggage? 
If your room were empty—” 

“O-oh! my bag!” I said recovering. 
“Yes, oh yes, 7¢ came.” 

“The agent—’” 

“IT didn’t see him,” I lied swiftly. “I 
got clear to the station and then dis- 
covered the missing check, in an untried 
pocket, so I didn’t have to trouble him 
at all. Thank you, just the same.” 

It was soon after that that the Major 
said good-night and went home. 

The morning came and brought with 
it no hint of what the day had in Store 
for me; if it had hinted I would not 
have got up. 

I fished out my miserable secret from 
under the washstand, and held them up, 
covered with dust, to the light of the 
day; they were not improved in appear- 
ance, but even at that I saw what a fool 
I had been the night before. What a 
simple matter it really was after all; 
merely to toss them away while out on 
the street somewhere. For the matter of 
that, how easy it would have been to 
have thrown them out of the window 
in the dark the night before. I took the 
wrapping-paper from my new socks and 
made a neat, small bundle of the old; 
then crammed the new ones into my 
other pocket ; they made the pocket bulge 
horribly, so I tore the paper in two and 
wrapped each pair separately. Then I 
went down to break- 
fast. 

I had finished my 
breakfast in the quiet, 
sunny dining - room, 
and had given up my 
key and settled my 
account and was just 
prepared to saunter 4 

out and view Rich- fF 
mond till train time 
— 10:32 — when 
Major Gregory 
*phoned. He had just 


thought of a point that would be of the 
greatest importance to me, but he was 
too much engaged to see me that morn- 
ing; would I lunch with him at the 
Club? I .could take the 2:00 o'clock 
train instead of the morning train. | 
would do so with pleasure, at 12:30? 
And so it was arranged. 

I set out with a light heart to lose my 
shame. 

The early autumn sun was warm and 
the sky a brilliant blue; Richmond is 
a fair city, and for a while I gave my 
self up to the enjoyment of viewing 
quaint porticoes and colonial doors, mag- 
nolia trees, and wrought-iron balconies. 
And then I began to cast about for a 
likely place to unburden myself of my 
disreputable socks. 

At last I came to a place 


where a hasty glance showed . 
me that I was alone; I 
dropped the package and 
hurried on, chuckling. 
“T beg your pardon, sir—” 
It was a lady’s voice (she 
had just turned in from a side y 
street) I went reluctantly 
back and picked up my pack 
age. | 
“Thank you, madam,” | i" 
said stiffly. 
“SIR!” 


“T had dropped my pack- 
age—"” 












1 fished my miserable secret from under the washstand 
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“(h—I hadn’t noticed that; | wished 
to ask if you could tell me where Frank 
lin Street is.”’ 

I wandered disconsolately on; a side 
street was full of school children; the 
next, an unexpected number of passers 
by. I dropped the package in the gutter 
once, and a woman—unseen because she 
was leaning out of a second story window 

called so loudly and persistently that 
I had to go back, and pick it up again 
and thank her with my hat in my hand 
and murder in my eye. After that I could 
have dropped it a dozen times but weakly 
held it until the opportunity had gone. 

“There is no place like a crowded 
city for the concealment of crime,” I had 
read; the phrase came back to me 
Satan-sent: “‘A crowd is the thing!” 

And I set off to find a crowd. A de 
partment-store offered the best chances 
and I went in. I dropped the hateful 
package and saw a floor-walker pick it 
up. I kept swiftly on and had nearly 
reached the door when he caught up 
with me 

“Did you drop a package, sir?” 

“No,” I snapped, and turned away. 
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The little dear,”’ says a fat woman 


He began to tear at the paper. At 
that moment a lady approached and 
spoke to him in a low voice. “There! 
she is telling him she saw me dop it!” 
I thought despairingly. ““He would have 
the paper off before I could get out of 
sight.” 

So, my nerve gone, | hurried back. 

“Oh,” he said pleasantly, ‘‘you did 
lose it after all.” 

“Yes,” I said, trying to make myself 
sound grateful, “but how did you know it 
was I who dropped it—the lady who 
just spoke , 

“Oh no! she wanted the corset-counter. 
I find a package, peep in, see a pair of 
socks ; in the crowd of ladies you are the 
only man, so [—’’ 

“Marvelous!” I said admiringly, and 
took the socks and went away. 

I aimlessly took a passing car and 
rode in discouragement till a sudden stop 
flung me forward in my seat, and when 
I had straightened up I found that the 
package was gone! I had dropped it 
accidentally out of the summer car, 
which sped on at a great rate. 

A young man on the rear platform 
cc F 
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'the’s got the gentieman’'s package "’ 




















**Watch him, officer ! 


yelled to the conductor: ‘“‘There’s a feller 
lost his package !”’ 

In Richmond they stop for such 
things ; the conductor’s hand was on the 
cord. 

“Go on!” I yelled. “I’m in an awful 
hurry—the package was of no value.” 

And we sped on. I began to feel an 
exuberance, a lightness of heart; the 
package was gone. One block, two blocks 

-a short stop—three blocks, and then 
faint calls are heard, and we all look 
back and see a small messenger-boy on 
a bicycle that is too large for him, pedal- 
ing madly in pursuit. He had nearly 
caught up at the last stop, but we are 
now leaving him again, and his yells 
grow fainter. It is the young man on the 
back platform who pulls the bell-cord, 
and the messenger-boy gives a despairing 
spurt ; by the deep purple of his face the 
small package held in his teeth shows 
up to the greater advantage. 

“The little dear,” says a fat woman, 
“he’s got the gentleman’s package.” 

“Ey! Some guy dropped a package 
offen this car, an’ I’ve rode six blocks 
to giv’ it to him. Which is him?” 

“There he is,” sings out the young 
man on the back platform. 

And I am pointed out and the people 
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He’s going to shoot!” 


in the front of the car all stand and 
have a look at me and the messenger 
boy triumphantly presents me with the 
abandoned socks and receives half a dol- 
lar for his pains ; everybody reseats him- 
self and asks everybody else if they 
know what’s in the. package, and nobody 
does and they all look as if it is the con- 
sensus of opinion that I tell ’em. I am 
undecided whether to look good humored 
or unconscious, and compromise by look- 
ing dyspeptic. The car starts; the mes- 
senger-boy, grinning, remounts; and we 
bowl merrily away. For two blocks. 
Then I get off, package in hand, and 
trudge wearily away without looking 
back. 

There is no imperative reason why 
I shall not carry those socks in my 
pocket, but the matter has become an 
issue—a case of principle; I will show 
them whether or not I can lose the 
blamed things, and it will take all Rich- 
mond to stop me. 

This is the poor section into which 
[ have inadvertently come; negro 
shanties and cheap stores are on every 
hand ; the population is very dense and 
soon nobody is indoors. My advent is 
heralded from every side, and cried 
before me as I hurry desperately on. 
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“TLan’ sakes! Look who’s hyer.” “My! 
aint he a fin’ young man.” Taint 
‘lection time, is it?” 

Swarms of children follow as close as 
they dare, running a little to keep up. 
But at last they lose interest in a man 
who only walks straight ahead, and who 
will not answer questions; and so they 
leave me. 

here is a board fence ahead, and one 
board is off. Without looking back I 
brush close to the fence, give a quick 
backward flip of my hand, and the deed 
is done, well done. The package lies 
inside the high board fence. 

Requiescat in pace: Amen. 

And then at last the car-tracks are 
reached and the homeward bound car 
is in sight. A hand falls on my shoulder. 
I turn and look into the small eyes of 
the young man from the back platform, 
and my heart grows cold. 

“That lost package o’ yours must have 
a boomerang in it,” he jibes. “Here it is 
again!” 

[ look him coldly in the eye: 

I said. 

“Aha! so you admit y’ threw it away?” 

“Your business is—?” I ask politely. 

And all the time I am measuring the 
distance between me and the approaching 
car, and the length of the young man’s 
jaw. For when the car gets a little 
closer I am going to hit him, and get on 
the car and go home. A crowd has 
sprung up from nowhere and encircles 
us, cheering us on to battle. 

“lm 2 leastwise I’m on 
probation; this put me on the 


“IT lost no package,” 


detective 
job’1l 
force.” 

“Too bad you left your badge at 
home.’ The distances are both right; | 
double my fist 

“Nope,” he said cheerfully, “I have 
it; I sleep with it.” 

The star is official ; 
the car passes on. 

“IT never pay more than fifty cents 
for the return of that package, but in 
your case I might make it five—”’ 

“Now I will run you in, dern y’, 
tryin’ to bribe an officer, too,” he cries 
wrathfully. ‘You’re ‘suspicious’ all 
right, all right.” 

And so, arm in arm, we take the next 
car; and arm in arm we ride to the 


I drop my arm; 
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police-court which we enter, arm in arm. 

Business is slack, but the court is 
awakened, and before I have come out of 
my daze I am before the bar of Justice. 
The charge is blacker than I would have 
believed it could be painted. 

I was seen to drop or throw a pack- 
age from a swiftly moving car; I am 
in a great hurry and will not have the 
car stop; the package is of no value; 
yet | pay half a dollar when the value- 
less package is returned; and in spite 
of my hurry I leave the car within two 
blocks and saunter about in the negro 
quarter for half an hour and then throw 
away the same package; I have been 
followed and the package is recovered ; 
I deny I dropped it but admit throwing 
it away; I try to corrupt an honest 
officer, to obtain my release. The pack- 
age contains a pair of socks; yes, that 
is the package. I may be only insane, but 
for his part, he, the sleuth, thinks he has 
made a pretty good haul. 

The judge examines the package on 
top of the high desk. 

“Prisoner,” he asks, 
to say in your defense ?” 

“Say! what have I to SAY—”’ 

“One moment!” he holds up his hand, 
“do not be profane, and—do not yell. 
Go on.” 


“what have you 


And so I start anew. 

“Your Honor: has it come to this in 
Richmond, that a gentleman may not 
dispose of his wardrobe in any way he 
may see fit? That he may not take, give, 
or throw away at any time, place, or 
manner a pair of cheap, worn out, wholly 
abandoned, black cotton socks. That—’’ 

“Hold on,” cries the magistrate, half 
rising in his seat and holding up the 
socks before all the court, “that’s all 
right but this is a pair of 

“Watch him officer! He’s going to 
shoot !”’ 

But I have whipped out only a small 
paper parcel and am feverishly tear 
ing off the wrapper and when it is off 
I hold up to view the socks that have 
lain safely in my pocket for the last 
three and a half eventful hours; my 
OLD socks, more crumpled, more dis- 
reputable than before. 


Forty minutes have passed and I am 
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a free man; the reputation of the Fau- 
quier Club is safe—for I have told them 
naught of my sojourn there— and | 
am bathed in sweat. It is twenty min 
utes past one o'clock and I look wildly 
for a ‘phone. 

“Fauquier 
there 2?” 

Major Gregory is there—has been for 
some time. He cannot quite understand 
my explanations; he will come down to 
the station. It is no trouble. His busi- 
ness-communication is important; be- 
sides—a package for a friend in Wash- 
ington—if I will be so kind—it will 
readily go in my bag; and—he will see 
me at the train. 

My wracked brain shows me but one 
thing to do, and in the desperation of 
haste, I do it. At eight minutes of two 


Club? Major Gregory 
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I and an atrocious looking alligator- 
skin bag—creakingly new—are at the 
station, lamely apologizing and explain- 
ing more lamely still to a cold and dis- 
tant old gentleman. 

“Don’t apologize, sir, for forgetting 
the engagement ; I find I am getting for- 
getful, too.”’ 

He glances down at the bag, and now 
there is no doubt about the malice of his 





smile. 

“Too bad,” he says, “for you might 
as well have checked this right through, 
because I forgot that package after ali!” 

When the train pulls out of Rich- 
mond I and the bag are in it. In my 
heart there is hot wrath against Sera- 
phina, and in the cavernous alligator- 
skin bag, two pairs of socks lie in lone- 
liness side by side. 





The Ambition of Maggie Kerrigan 


BY EMILIE BENSON KNIPE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY, RALEIGH 


’VE thought sometimes that you might 

make a story out of it if you fixed 
it up and changed the endin’,” said 
Katie Curtis. “Of course you’d give ’em 
different names. ‘Maggie’ wouldn’t never 
do for a real heroine. ‘Gwendolin’ is my 
favorite, though I like ‘Gladys’ and 
‘Iris,’ too.” 

‘What is the story?” I asked. 

“There aint much to it if you tell it 
just as it happened,’ Katie answered 
slowly. “There wasn’t no villian like 
there always is in novels, but there’s lots 
of things could have happened all right 
only—they didn’t. That’s what makes 
me think you might make a real romance 


out of it, with rivals fightin’ over Mag- 
gie; and of course, you’d put it in fine 
language. One thing anyhow: you could- 
n't have a prettier heroine, for they don’t 
grow ’em more beautiful than Maggie 
was; but you'd have to give her some 
brains.” 

“Suppose you tell me about it,” I 
suggested encouragingly. 

“All right,” said Katie, “but say, I 
would like her called ‘Gwendolin.’ ’ 

“We'll see,” I answered, “now go 
ahead.” 

“Well,” Katie began, “I remember the 
first day I saw her, as plain as if it was 
yesterday. It was in the mornin’, before 
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the store opened, and we was all busy 
dustin’ the counters and gettin’ the stock 
ready for the day’s business. There was 
a lot of talkin’ among us girls, like there 
always is, gossipin’ about one thing or 
another, when all of a sudden everything 
got quiet and Nellie Harris, who was 
polishin’ a show-case, whispers to me: 
‘Say, Katie, look there!’ 
‘I turned round and saw Mr. Martin 
Old Thingemebob we call him) comin’ 
down the aisle with the prettiest girl | 
ever did see in my life. Why say! there 
aint no words I know that would give 
you an idea how pretty she was, and | 
don’t believe anybody could in just lan 
guage. She was a perfect blonde, w tha 
hair piled "way up on her head 
and, though she hadn’t a notion how it 
ought to be dressed, it couldn’t help 
bein’ beautiful all the same. I’ve never 
seen such hair, champagne or peroxide 
aint in it. It was like silk, yellow silk, 
with a wave runnin’ through it; and 


mass ol 


many a time afterwards I fixed it. Hon 
est, it was a pleasure to put your hands 
n it, it was so soft; and whether you 
her you did it low 
you always made up your mind she’d 


never looked so handsome before. Then 


did it high or whet 


her eyes were a deep, deep blue, ‘most 
as dark as that sapphire ring of yours, 


and her eyebrows and eyelashes were 


brown, and the lashes curled up from 
her eves like a doll’s, but she wasn’t one 


} 
} 


bit like a doll, though her skin was just 


0 


veaches and cream, and her mouth was 
le, and her lips so red that some of 
the girls pretended to think she painted 


’em. though thev knew better. No, she 


I 
? 
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vf ] 
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was real all right, every bit of her, and 
fool could see 1 

‘And somehow she looked like sam. 
body. | don’t know if you'll understand, 
but I guess ‘distinguished’ is the word 
I mean. Yes, she was kind of distin 
guished, in spite of the mussy black 
clothes she had on that day. Perhaps it 
was her way of carryin’ herself, for her 
figure was perfect. I always think of 
I 


ier as bein’ tall, though she wasn’t es 


pecially, when you came to stand up be 


ct 

side her. I'll defy anyone to find a fault 
in her looks—and many’s the girl that 
tried. The most they could say, though. 
was that her waist was too small for her 


shoulders, and her skin was so white 
it looked as if it was powdered. Some of 
‘em made believe that they didn’t admire 
her hair, sayin’ there was so much of it 
that her head looked like a bushel-basket, 
but they was jealous. 

“You can bet us girls stared. Looks 
is what counts most in a department 
store so we just stood sizin’ her up while 
she walked along beside Old Thingeme- 
bob. You'd think she'd ’a’ been kind of 
embarrassed, wouldn’t you? But she did 
n’t seem to mind a bit. She stalked along 
calm, holdin’ up her head like a queen, 
as you might say when you come to write 
the story; not bold or brazen, but just 
as if she didn’t care for anybody—and 
she didn’t. 

“They stopped at the book-counter, 
which is just across the aisle from me, 
you know, and Mr. Martin called Sally 
Hottenger and turned the new girl over 
to her to be broke in. Then he scowled 


at us—doin’ nothin’ but stare—and we 
got back to our work again mighty quick. 

“Well, you ought to have heard the 
buzzin’ then. Everybody was askin’ her 
neighbor who she was, for you see we 
was interested. When a girl as pretty as 
that comes to the store to work there is 
always plenty of chances for trouble 
in a little while. You can understand 
how one of us, bein’ stuck on a floor 
walker, say, couldn’t help thinkin’ that 
he might soon be takin’ up with the new 
beauty; or how—but you see what I 
mean. Anyhow it was a compliment to 
the girl all right, the fuss she made. 
Pretty women aint so scarce in a depart- 
ment-store that we aint used to’em,(we’re 
holdin’ our jobs mostly on account of our 
looks), so she had to be more’n ordinary 
handsome to make the stir she did. 

“You can guess I was anxious for the 
lunch-hour to come along so I could get 
to Sally for a talk; but it wasn’t really 
till that night I knew anything worth 
while. 

“Except Nellie Harris, Sally Hot 
tenger is my best friend, and we three 
girls live in the Home on Washington 
Street. Well, Sally had been wantin’ a 
room-mate for some time and the new 
girl said she’d come right away because 
she hadn’t anywhere else to go, so the 
four of us sat in Sally’s room that night 



































G. B. Jr.,” came along the aisle 


and we found out all there was to know. 

“Honest, you wouldn't believe how 
green that girl was. We had to drag 
everything out of her askin’ questions, 
and she hardly told us a thing of her 
own fre will. Not that she minded us 
knowin’; she couldn’t talk, that was all 
there was to it; and we came to the con 
clusion she was just simple—and we was 
right. 

“Her name was Maggie 
though you could hardly believe it, her 
bein’ so pretty—and she’d come from a 
little town in Pennsylvania three weeks 
before, because, she said, ‘there wasn’t 
enough people livin’ there.’ Her folks 
didn’t want her to leave home, but she 
came anyway and got a place as cham- 
bermaid in a swell house on Fifth Ave- 
nue the next week. 


Kerrigan— 


“Now, just to show you how green 
didn’t seem to care 
whether we knew she’d been a servant or 
not, and told us straight out, not a bit 
ashamed. Of course, I suppose chere aint 
no harm in livin’ out if you have to; but 
if it had been me I’d ha’ cut my tongue 
off before a stranger could have got it 
out of me, or a friend either, for that 
matter. But Maggie didn’t think nothin’ 
of it, she was that dumb. 

“What we wanted to know was, how 
she came to get a position in the store, 
thinkin’ she must have a pull somewhere, 
and when she mentioned that the name 
of the family was Edgerton we was more 
than ever curious. 

“George B. Edgerton owns our store 
though the name never appears ; because, 
they say, Mrs. Edgerton don’t want it 


Maggie was, she 
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known that he’s in the business. It aint 
swell enough for Fifth Avenue, I guess, 
and there’s a lot of gossip about it among 


us girls. So, you see, when Maggie said 


she’d been livin’ with the Edgertons 
we knew it must be George B., and you 
can bet we asked her mighty quick how 
she came to get from bein’ chambermaid 
to a position in our book-department. It 
aint unnatural to want to know how your 
boss does things, S$ itf 

“We got it out of her finally, though 
it took a good while and a lot of ques 
tions, I can tell you. It was like this: 
She’d been hired by the housekeeper, and 
I guess Mrs. Edgerton hadn’t ever no 
ticed her till one dav Maggie went into 
the sittin’ room to dust or somethin’ and 
there was Mrs. Edgerton and a young 
man. Maggie says when she went in the 
two of ’em just stared at her, and the 
young man said somethin’ she didn’t un 
derstand, and Mrs. Edgerton told him 
to hush. That same day the housekeeper 
handed Maggie two weeks’ wages and 
discharged her without givin’ her any 
reason. She packed her grip and left the 
house, cryin’ all the time to think she’d 
lost her place, she said, and was waitin’ 
for a car to go to the Intelligence Office 
when the young man came up to her. 
He asked her what she was goin’ to do 
and she said she didn’t know. Then he 
told her to go to the store and ask Mr. 
Miller, who is the superintendent that 
engages the girls 

“T wish you could have heard Maggie 
tell it. 

‘I didn’t know how to wait on a 
store, me bein’ only an up-stairs girl,’ 
she said, ‘but he tells me “never mind 
that.”” but to put on a black dress and 
tell Mr. Miller I wanted ten dollars a 
week, me that was gettin’ four; and then 
he says, by way of partin’, “Don’t say 
anything of me unless Mr. Miller raises 
some objections; then you can say Mr. 
Edgerton told you to come’’—and that’s 
how I got me job and I don’t know 
whether I’ll like it but I think I will.’ 

‘Those were pretty near the words 
Maggie used that night as she ended up 
after we girls pumped the story out of 
her, and it was plain enough what had 


happened. 


“The young man was George B. Edg 
erton, Jr., you understand, and old 
Mother Edgerton thought Maggie too 
good lookin’ to be livin’ under the same 
roof with her son; at least that’s the way 
we sized it up. And I aint sure but that 
he knew all along why his mother had 
packed her off. 

“We all know young Mr. Edgerton— 
‘G.B.Jr.’ we call him. He is the active 
head of the store and there aint a girl 
of us that don’t think he’s fine. There 
never has been a word of gossip, and 
though it aint nothin’ to see him stop at 
a counter and talk, it’s always business, 
and polite, and nobody never hinted at 
anything not bein’ on the square. So we 
knew that ‘G.B.Jr.’ had had a hand in 
Maggie’s gettin’ her position and, of 
course, girl-like, we had a notion of the 
reason of it. Anyway, there she was with 
a better place than any of us except 
Nellie Harris, and gettin’ a dollar a 
week more than Sallie Hottenger, who 
was worth ten of her as far as brains 
went. 

“Well, it was funny the way we three 
girls took to lookin’ after Maggie Ker- 
rigan. At the store Sally put her at a 
counter to sell calendars and cards and 
little things like that, where people 
mostly wait on themselves. All a girl 
has to do is to take the money and make 
out a slip; but even then Sally did Mag- 
gie’s work as well as her own, thinkin’, 
like as not, that it wouldn’t hurt her at 
headquarters to help the pretty gir! all 
she could and so make up, as you might 
say, for her want of good looks. 

“At the Home we all took a hand at 
tryin’ to make somethin’ out of her—and 
let me tell you she was migl.ty quick 
to learn when her looks was concerned, 
but in anything else she was dumb or in- 
different—I don’t know which. Just to 
show you, she took to manicurin’ her 
nails without bein’ told, seein’ us do it, 
I suppose, and let me tell you that was 
wakin’ up some for Maggie Kerrigan. 
Of course she didn’t know what style 
was at first; but when we shaped up her 
store-dress and made her buy herself a 
decent pair of corsets, she began to see 
what she might be like if she tried, and 
after that she didn’t need no urgin’. 
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“At first we was naturally worried 
about her. We knew that a girl as pretty 
as she was would be sure to have ail 
sorts of men after her—askin’ her to 
dinner and the theater or anything els@ 
she had a mind for, and we knew what 
that kind of thing generally led to. We 
told her to keep her mouth shut and not 
to accept any invitations from anybody 
and—she did what we told her. But it 
wasn’t long before we got over worryin’, 
for in a little while we began to see that 
Maggie could take care of herself all 
right, simple as she was; and we figured 
out that she wasn’t interested in any 
thing or anybody exceptin’ herself. All 
she knew was that she was handsome ; 
she couldn’t help seein’ that, and if she 
could show herself off, why, nothin’ else 
mattered. It’s a fact that all Maggie 
Kerrigan did care for (and all she cares 
for now, if she’s livin’) was just to be 
looked at, and the more people there was 
doin’ it the better pleased she was. That’s 
why she came to New York and, though 
it’s hard to believe, there aint no other 
way to explain the way she acted. 

“You may be sure the three of us was 
all on the look-out for ‘G.B.Jr.’ at the 
store. We couldn’t help expectin’ him to 
take a more than ordinary interest in 
Maggie, considerin’ what had happened 
and she bein’ so beautiful, but it was 
anyway ten days before he showed up 
at the book-counter. Sally was with her 
as usual when he came up to ’em, just 
perfectly natural and _ polite, sayin’ 
‘Good mornin’.’ He asked Maggie how 
she was gettin’ on and Sally answered 
up complimentin’ her, ’cause Sally aint a 
fool by no means; and then he wanted 
to know where Maggie was livin’. When 
he found out she was roomin’ with Sally 
he seemed pleased, sayin’ he’d known 
Miss Hottenger for a long time, and 
then he kind of nodded to Sally as if 
to say, ‘You look after her,’ and that was 
all there was to it the first day. But at 
the end of that week Sally’s wages was 
raised to twelve dollars, and, puttin’ 
two and two together, we all come to the 
conclusion that he had somethin’’on his 
mind connected with Maggie, and that 
he was expectin’ Sally to keep an eye on 
her. 

“After that ‘G.B.Jr.’ came along the 
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aisle most every day, always stoppin’ for 
a word with Sally; but anyone could see 
that while he was talkin’ to Sally he was 
lookin’ at Maggie and, say, he couldn’t 
help it ; no man could, she was that beau- 
tiful. But there wasn’t never nothin’ you 
could criticise and he treated her no dif- 
ferent from fifty other girls in the store. 

“And all this time Maggie was im- 
provin’ in her looks and in the way she 
acted, for, as I said, she was mighty 
quick to take a hint where her appear- 
ance was concerned. And, of course, we 
was workin’ with her every chance we 
got, Sally especially, though why we did 
it aint so easy to explain. You see, it 
wasn’t that we liked her exactly; we 
couldn’t, ’cause Maggie never showed 
the slightest likin’ for us. 

“She didn’t have what we call affec- 
tions. She didn’t care anything about us 
girls; that is really care, like Nellie and 
I do for each other and Sally. She was 
cold, like a statue. She never got excited 
about anything, and the time she came 
home and said that ‘G.B.Jr.’ was goin’ 
to take her out that evenin’, Sally said 
she mentioned it like you’d say the sun 
was shinin’, or it was a nice day. 

“Nellie and I was in our room washin’ 
up for dinner when Sally rushes over. 

“*VYou girls have just got to help me 
with Maggie,’ she bursts out. “G.B.Jr.” 
"ll be here in half an hour to take her to 
dinner and the theater, and she’s got 
nothin’ to wear, and he’s comin’ in a 
cab!’ 

“Of course we got as excited as Sally; 
but when we went over to her room there 
was Maggie, sittin’ on the edge of the 
bed polishin’ her nails, like she was al- 
ways doin’ when she wasn’t washin’ her 
hair or fixin’ herself some way. You 
might have thought it was a usual thing 
for your boss to come in a cab and take 
you out to the theater, to see how indif- 
ferent she was. Why, we was that flus- 
tered we couldn’t hardly button her up, 
but she was like a cake of ice at the 
start. Honest, I never saw such a girl; 
but say, she was pretty that night! 

“We didn’t waste any time thinkin’ 
about it. We knew what it might mean 
to her in more ways than one, but we 
just felt she had to go and it was up to us 
to make her presentable. 
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‘You hustle now and get those store 
clothes off,’ Sally says, the minute we 
got into her room 

‘But I don’t want to go,’ Maggie 
answers, with a kind of lazy drawl. ‘You 
said I wasn’t to go out with anybody.’ 

““G.B.Jr. aint ‘anybody.’ He’s your 
boss!’ said Sally. ‘Do you want to lose 
your job? | 

“That started her all right. She’d have 
done anvthing rather than not go to the 
store and have all those people lookin’ 
at her; so with an ‘Oh, well!’ like she 
was a martyr, she started undressin’, 
while we got all our clothes together to 
pick out some kind of a decent dress for 
her. 

“Vou see we wanted her to be a credit 
to us, and we felt a kind of responsibility 
for her. Between us we managed pretty 
well, and I must say she looked lovely. 
Nellie fixed her hair. She made great 
loose coils of it at the back of her head 
and lent her a black hat with a real good 
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quality feather in it. Then we took the 
guimpe out of one of my waists and made 
a sort of Dutch neck of it, for honest, 
her throat was that handsome we just 
¢ouldn’t bear to hide it; and Sally had a 
white cloth skirt that matched fine with 
the waist, though we’d never noticed it 
before. She had on more than one thing 
belongin’ to each of us before we got 
done with her, for we rigged her out 
complete, even to slippers and gloves. 
And I tell you she was a picture. I can’t 
really give you any idea how she looked. 
Nobody could. You’d have to see her 
yourself to believe how beautiful she was 
that night. But Maggie knew, all right. 
It was the first time in her life she’d ever 
had on what you might call an evenin’ 
dress, and after she’d looked at herself 
in the glass, she was that pleased there 
wasn’t any need to urge her when Mr. 
Edgerton sent up his card. 

“Maggie came back about eleven 
o'clock, and naturally we was crazy to 





** Between us we managed pretty well, and she looked lovely’’ 

















"All she knew was that she was handsome” 


know what ‘G.B.Jr.’ had said and what 
they’d done and all about it. We fairly 
smothered her with questions; but she 
1adn’t much to say (which was like her), 
and didn’t even remember the name of 
the show at the theater. ‘G.B.Jr.’ hadn't 
talked, just sat lookin’ at her mostly, 
and the only thing she cared about was 
a girl she’d seen on the stage. ‘She was 
only a brunette,’ Maggie says, describin’ 
her, ‘but she had on a yellow satin dress 
that was just grand and I'd give most 
anything to have one like it.’ That was all 
she said, and we didn’t think nothin’ of it 
it the time. 

“Every Friday night § after. that 
‘G.B.Jr.’ took Maggie out to dinner and 
the theater, and we girls used to dress 
her all up in our clothes, changin’ ’em 
round as well as we could to make ’em 
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seem different. I don’t know how it was 
we came to do it, it doesn’t seem alto- 
gether natural ; but we did it every week, 
regular, and when we'd get her ready we 
somehow felt we'd done something. Then 
while we waited for ‘G.B.Jr.’ to come 
we'd sit down and look at her and talk 
about how pretty she was and how this 
and that becomes her, just like she wasn’t 
real, like she was a wax-figure stood up 
to be admired, and we was proud be- 
cause she belonged to us. And she paid 
for the trouble we took with her, Mag- 
gie did ; she didn’t have her off days like 
most of us, no sir! Maggie Kerrigan 
was always beautiful. 

“You don’t have to be told that Sally 
and Nellie and me was busy talkin’ 
among ourselves of what it was all com 
in’ to. We couldn’t help havin’ our sus- 
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picions of ‘G.B.Jr.,) knowin’ what we 
do of the things that go on in a depart- 
ment-store every day, but there wasn’t 
ever a hint of anything wrong. He was 
as careful of her as he would have been 
of his own sister. Brought her back 
prompt as soon as the show was over and 
never even suggested givin’ her money 
hich he might have done 
t 


lave any of her own 


for clothes, w 
seein’ she d dn’ | 

to speak of, though come to think of it, 
he didn’t know that. She had her wages, 
but that went fast enough on cheap jew 
elry, which she seemed to think more of 
than anything else, so long as she was 


wearin’ our dresses. 


“Of course, ‘G.B.Jr.? wasn’t the only 
man that was runnin’ after her. There 
wasn’t a day went by that she didn’t 


have invitations out to dinner or the 
theater. She didn’t go, just turned the 
men down one after ¢ nother, like she had 
no interest in ’em, and—that was the 
funny part of it—she hadn't. 

“Not that she was bein’ loyal to 
‘G.B.Jr.,’ as you might think, but just 
because she didn’t care for anything on 
earth except to be looked at, and the day 
in the store satisfied her for the time 
bein’. She would come home at night 
and, as soon as she got her supper, down 
she’d sit and polish her nails or brush 
her hair and never a word out of her. 
Now and then she’d give us a hint of 
what some of the men had said to her, 
but half the time she didn’t know what 
they meant, and we didn’t really have 
to be told. 

“Well, things went on this way for 
three months, I guess, and then one Fri- 
day night, after the theater, Maggie 
came in and we could see in a minute 
that something was up. Sally and Nellie 
and me looked at one another half afraid 
to speak, for we thought we knew for 
certain what was comin’ and was won 
derin’ how Maggie would take it. We 
was pretty sure what it was, and although 
we had expected it, as you might say, 
as a matter of course, it didn’t seem the 
kind of business we wanted to pry into. 
So we was unusual silent while we 
helped her off with her dress, not askin’ 
questions like we always did, and Mag 
gie didn’t like it. There was somethin’ 
on her mind, and in a little while she 


says, kind of angry, ‘What’s the matter 
with you girls?’ 

“There aint nothin’ the matter with 
us,’ I says. 

“Well, you don’t seem to care what 
we was doin’ to-night and you're always 
wantin’ to know,’ she snaps back, and it 
was true enough. 

“Sally says, after a minute, ‘I guess 
it wasn’t anything different from usual. 
Dinner and theater 2’ 

“ “He talked an awful lot,’ Maggie 
answered, tossin’ her head, and that made 
us all the more certain that what we'd 
been thinkin’ was true. Then, as none 
of us asked her what ‘G.B.J]r.’ had been 
sayin’ she blurted it out all of a sud- 
den. 

“*He wants to educate me. Goin’ to 
send a teacher here to the Home every 
night. I told him I didn’t care about it 
and I don’t. He’s going to send the 
teacher anyway.’ 

“Well, you could have heard a pin 
drop for a minute. Sally just stared with 
her mouth open and Nellie was as bad. 
I don’t know how I looked but I was 
kind of stunned, it was so unexpected. 
‘G.B.Jr.’ wanted to educate Maggie, 
think of that! It was the first time the 
possibility of his marryin’ her ever en 
tered our heads. 

“We knew then what ‘G.B.Jr.’ was 
leadin’ up to, and maybe we didn’t chat- 
ter over it after we got Maggie to bed 
and had gone to our own room. Some- 
how we was as glad as if it had been 
one of us; at least Nellie and me was, 
Sally bein’ a little envious, and who 
could blame her. It wasn’t of Maggie 
exactly; Sally didn’t care how pretty 
she was or how good a time she had; 
she kind of took pride in that, as if Mag- 
gie was hers in a way. But when it came 
down to gettin’ an education and havin’ 
a teacher comin’, why, that made Sally 
kind of bitter. 

“*My God" she says. ‘Everything 
comes to you if you've a pretty face, 
whether you’ve got any brains or not. 
Think of a chance to make somethin’ of 
herself comin’ to a doll-baby -like Mag- 
gie and she not wantin’ it. | wish I had 
it!’ And she burst right out cryin’. 

“You see, Sally was ambitious to get a 
position in a library only she didn’t know 
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enough; so you can’t blame her for 
feelin’ bad for a while. 

“But you'd never guess what happened 
and it don’t seem possible when I think 
over it. The first night the teacher came 
to the Home he sent up a little note from 
‘G.B.Jr.,’ explaining who he was. Mag- 
gie was sittin’ there, polishin’ her nails 


Sally takin’ lessons regular in pla 


as usual, and, when the note was handed 
in, she told Sally to read it. It just ex- 
plained what I’ve told you. The lessons 
were to begin then, and the Professor 
was to come for an hour every night but 
Fridays. 

“You could see how hard Sally took 
it, for there was tears in her eyes even 
then from thinkin’ what she was to miss, 
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but Maggie, she never moved and went 
right on polishin’ her nails. 

“*Well,’ says Nellie after a while, 
‘you’d better go down and not keep the 
man waitin’.’ 

‘I aint goin’,’ 
that. 

“Don’t be a fool! says Sally. ‘You'll 


says Maggie, just like 








never get another chance as long as you 
live.’ 

‘I aint goin’!’ Maggie says again, 
stubborn. ‘I told him I wouldn’t, and I 
wont’ (meanin’ ‘G.B.Jr.,’ you under- 
stand. ) 

“Well, we argued with her, Sally es- 
pecially beggin’ her to go, but she 
wouldn’t, and finally she turned on Sally 
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sort of angry and says, ‘Why don’t you 
yo?’ 

‘*T wish I could,’ says Sally, kind of 
chokin’. 

“Well, why don’t you go?’ I says, 
the idea comin’ into my head all of a 
sudden. ‘The Professor don’t know you 
He'll think you’re Maggie.’ 

““Oh, I couldn't,’ says Sally, but | 
knew by the way she looked that it 
wouldn’t take much urgin’ to make her 

“Ma 
you?’ says Nellie, backin’ me up, and 
Maggie swore she wouldn't; and, with 
one thing or another, at last we per 
suaded Sally to go in Maggie’s place. 

“You'd expect we'd ‘a’ been found out, 
wouldn’t you, just to mention it offhand 
like that? But when you come to think, 
it wasn’t unnatural that ‘G.B.Jr.’ hadn't 
gone into particulars with the Professor 
about what kind of a girl he wanted ed 
ucated, and Sally, bein’ smart and not 
good lookin’ enough to make the man 
think anything out of the way, why he'd 
take it as just a charity and nothin’ else 
Now, if he’d seen Maggie, he couldn't 


wont say anything, will 


yyle 


2 


have helped wonderin’, could he 

‘Anyway, nobody did find out, and 
that’s a fact. What we was most afraid 
of was what Maggie might say, but sh« 
didn’t talk much naturally. and, besides, 
Sally took pains to teach her the names 
of the books she was studyin’, thinkin 
‘G.B.Jr.’ might ask 

“Now vou wouldn't believe it, mavbe. 
but that went on for more’n a vear. Sally 
takin’ lessons regular in the place of 
Maggie and learnin’ fast, I guess. ‘caus 
every now and then the Professor would 
say what fine progress she was makin 
and how glad Mr. Edgerton would lx 
to know about it. Then, too, Maggi 
would tell us, kind of laughin’, how 
‘G.B.Jr.’ would say how well she was 
comin’ on with her education, so we 
knew he was serious about it 

“All this time Maggie was just the 
same, that is. a/most. There was a kind 
of change in her, too, that came gradual. 
She wasn’t so satisfied with that Friday 
out. You see, ‘G.B.Jr.’ never took her to 
the swell restaurants up-town, but just 
to some quiet hotel where there was only 
ladies and gentlemen 

“We all noticed she was gettin” kind 


of restless, though we couldn’t tell how. 
exactly, only she complained a lot about 
her clothes, and kept referrin’ almost 
constant to that yellow satin dress till 
got to be a kind of joke, and we'd ask her 
‘most every day if she’d got it yet, and 
she’d answer, ‘No, but I'll 

day!’ 

“Well, as I said, things had been goin’ 
on like this for a year anyway, and you 
can understand just how us girls had got 
in the habit of expectin’ everything to 
come out right in the end, and we talked 


have it some 


of how we would go to her weddin’ up 
on Fifth Avenue, and how sore old 
Mother Edgerton would be, and that 
we was right in the middle of a real 
romance. But more’n that, we felt that 
‘G.B.Jr.’s’ marryin’ Maggie kind of gave 
us shop-girls a better standin’, if you 
know what I mean, and we was mighty 
glad there wasn’t goin’ to be any gossip 
and scandal. 

“But it all came to an end sudden, 
and it fair makes me sick to think of it. 

“One night Maggie didn’t come home 
to dinner and didn’t show up till twelve 
o'clock, and it wasn’t Friday night. 
neither. It hadn’t ever happened before 
and we girls was scared to death won 
derin’ what was wrong. When she came 
in at last she was gaver than I'd ever 
seen her, real animated you'd say for 
Maggie, but when we tried to get out 
of her where she'd been, she shut up like 
a clam and that’s all there was to it 
\fter that she took to stayin’ out till 
after midnight regular for about a week. 
till between our own worry and trying to 
keep the Matron of the Home from 
makin’ a fuss, we was all fair crazy. 

“Then, one mornin’ early, while Nel 
lie and I was dressin’ to go to work. 
Sally comes over to our room wringin’ 
her hands and cryin’ like her heart was 
broken. 

““Tt’s all over,’ she says again and 
again. ‘It’s all over.” And it took us a 
time to find out what was the matter. 
though we knew of course that it had 
somethin’ to do with Maggie. 

“But you couldn’t imagine what it 
was. Maggie wasn’t goin’ to the store 
any more and was goin’ to be married 
that very mornin’, and who do you think 
was the man? Why a cheap actor feller 
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in a show on the Bowery! It was ter 


“We all went over to Sally’s room t 
see if we couldn’t do somethin’, and 
there was Maggie lyin’ in bed, not smilin’ 
a bit, but kind of sullen, ’cause she knew 
what we was likely to tell her. 

“*Vou needn’t come tryin’ to talk to 
me,’ was the first words she said. 

“ ‘But what makes you marry a fel 
ler like that?’ I asks her, and she sits 
ip in bed and cries out loud, so you 
could hear her a block away, ‘I’m goin’ 
to marry him because he'll buy me a 
vellow satin dress and I’m goin’ on the 
stage where everybody can see me, and 
I'll have jewels all over me!’ 

“ “Ves, glass ones,’ says Nellie sarcas 
tic, she was that disgusted. 

* *They’ll look real on the stage all 
right,’ says Maggie. 

“*But think of Mr. Edgerton,’ says 
Sally sobbin’. 

‘I aint got time,’ says Maggie, and, 
honest, I could have hit her when she 
said it. 

“*But he'll ask you to marry him,’ 
Sally went on. ‘He’s sure to, one of these 
days.’ 

“Qh, he asked me long ago!’ Maggie 
answers kind of short, as if it was just 
nothin’ 

“And we three girls just gasps and 
says ‘What?’ all 

‘Sure, he asked me to marry him,’ 
Maggie goes on. ‘But what do I want to 
marry him for, and be 


sé 
in chorus 


shut up in a big 





house on Fifth Avenue and never seein 
nobody? He said we'd live “quiet, just 
for ourselves,” and I know what that 
means. Hasn’t he been takin’ me out for 
a year now? Let me tell you, I’ve see1 
more this last week than I did in all 
that time put together and more people 
saw me. Besides, I told you I’d have a 
yellow satin dress, and now I’m goin’ t 
have it, so there aint no use for you t 
say any more about it.’ 

“Oh, you fool, you fool!’ says Sally, 
near beside herself. “To think what 
you’re throwin’ away and him so good 
to you! He’d buy you all the yellow satin 
dresses you wanted. Don’t be such a fool, 
Maggie!’ And Sally begged and pled 
with her to give up the notion of goin’ 
off with that actor feller, but it wasn’t 
no use. 

“We stayed as long as we could and 
was late to the store, after missin’ our 
breakfast at that, besides doin’ no good. 

“She was gone when we got back that 
night with everything belongin’ to her 
and never a word of good-by. Sally quit 
the store the next day; she didn’t have 
the face to meet ‘G.B.Jr.’ and we don't 
know what he ever found out, but she 
got a position in a library, so Maggie was 
some use to somebody. 

“As you see, the endin’ will have to 
be changed—and say, if you do write the 
story, call her ‘Gwendolin,’ for nobody 
could believe a girl by the name of Mag- 
gie Kerrigan could be as beautiful as she 
was—or such a fool.’ 
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BY MARTYN JOHNSON 


HE clumsy-footed shamble of the 

old white horse stirred a perpetual 
cloud of dust which enveloped the 
shabby top-buggy and the woman sitting 
erect beside the heap of paper packages 
and the empty butter-crocks. From the 
yellow grain fields bordering the road 
came the roulade of the cicadas, a pin- 
wheel song, swelling now with piercing 


impetuosity to a shrill cry and now 
drawn out to a prolonged, monotonous. 
dying note. Both the strident cadence 
of the song and the slap of the harness 
on the flank of the lazy steed suited the 
mood of Minerva Hewitt. 

As the horse reached the top of the 
hill and began the descent, the view gave 
across a broad lowland of ochre harvest- 




































fields checkered with the blue-green of 
hedge and wood in whose lengthening 
shadows the August dust was now purp- 
ling. In that moment, as the level rays 
of the sun threw into bold relief every 
undulation of the ripened valley and the 
evening cool began to ascend with gra 
cious fragrance from the hidden river, 
something awoke in Minerva’s breast, 
and for a moment she checked the sleepy 
progress of the horse to gaze over the 
scene. Perhaps it was the subtle quiet of 
the moment—the peace of the sun sink 
slacidly over the luxuriant country 
lich woke her from the habitual 
lethargy or weariness, so that for an in- 
stant her heart knew that same thrill that 
had been hers years ago when, new 
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come to this western land of promise, 
she had first stood on this hill-brow be- 
side her husband. 

She had ever been a romancer. Some- 
where in her ancestry there must have 
been an adventurous spirit whose imag 
ination had starved to atrophy fn all but 
this slim, black eyed woman. Now, 
though middle aged, Minerva still re- 
tained smouldering vestiges of her girl- 
hood passion for the Beautiful, spelt 
large in her hungry soul. Indeed, as her 
life passed it seemed that her love of 
beautiful things was in inverse propor- 
tion to their place in her experience. 
Now she yearned for them with the 
poignant hunger of a barren-lived wom- 
an, whereas once she had loved them 
with the fevered enthusiasm of a roman- 
tic school-girl. 

Her parents, content to live out their 
laborious lives in the primitive farm- 
house of their earlier days, had none of 
their daughter’s esthetic aspirations, and 
had looked upon them with little sym- 
pathy. But no life is without its treas- 
ures, and Minerva had hers stowed 
away in an old moth-eaten trunk—relic, 
perhaps, of that same ancestor whose 
dreams she had inherited. 

In that crazy treasure-chest were all 
the worldly possessions of the freckle- 
faced girl. It was to them of a rainy 
afternoon that she would steal away 
for an hour of pure delight, crouched 
close under the low eaves. Then the 
dusty rafters gave way before her fancy, 
and to the accompaniment of the rain 
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on the roof and the wind in the case- 
ment, she dreamed the dreams of heart’s 
desire. Wonderful dreams they were, of 
the grown-up years when realization 
would come with magic abundance. In 
those hours Arabella Jane, her one doll, 
was her confidant. 

“Now, Ar’bella Jane,” she would be- 
gin to the sad-faced rag image, “my 
husband ’ll be a farmer with a grand 
big white house with green shutters and 
a cupola and a side porch with a posey 
bed right alongside of it. And you'll 
come to see me and set in my front room. 
My front room ‘ll be a great big ’un, 
with green paper shades at the windows 
and a green carpet with roses all over 
and a center table with wax flowers and 
a gold Bible and a whatnot and a soffer 
and a plush rocker with springs. And 
I'll keep it shet ’cept just on Sunday 
when I'll set there in my black silk 
a-Singin’ tunes out of the meetin’-book. 
And—” 

“Minervy, what all you a-doin’ up 
there? You come right down this minute 
and do your own bastin’.” 

So, at sound of her mother’s impa- 
tient voice Minerva would tuck away 
the shattered make-believe and go down- 
stairs to labor over the stiff seams. 

Minerva grew from girlhood to young 
womanhood with her dreams, and then 
of a sudden came that hour in which she 
woke to find a lover actually knocking 
at her gate. Although he had been a 
neighbor eighteen years, her fertile fancy 
invested him with all the regalia of a 
lover and it was no country lad asking 
her hand. At last, when he proposed an 
immediate start for that Eldorado, the 
West, she had felt that realization was 
to be hers. 

In those days the West was but a land 
of promise, of primeval promise which 
meant years of struggle and _ sacrifice. 
They had taken up land along one of 
the few river valleys and had begun the 
fight for a footing. There was no time 
then to think of anything but of how 
to wrest a living from the vast, unyield- 
ing sea of the prairie. At length they 
were established and the dug-out was 
replaced by a little house. Then she had 
ventured to talk of her great ambition, 
the best room. But Hiram Hewitt cared 
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for nothing beyond a well set table and 
a full barnyard and met what he termed 
“her airs” with scoffing. Seeing her per 
sistent, he angrily ejaculated at such ex 
penditure, until gradually she spoke no 
more of it and he, if ever he remem 
bered, thought that she had forgotten 
and was content. 

One spring the railroad came through 
the valley and stopped for a station four 
miles from the hillside farm. Soon Mi 
nerva was taking advantage of the grow 
ing town to dispose of her extra butter 
and eggs, the proceeds of which were 
hers by tacit understanding. 


But such produce was plentiful in the 
t he 


rich countryside and the savings in the 
old treasure-trunk grew slowly. Once 
there had been enough in the canvas-bag 
for the carpet and sofa; then in the 
twinkling of an eve a cloud burst car 
ried the year’s crops down the valley and 
every penny had gone to replace the 
fences and to tide through the bitter 
winter that followed. She remembered 
now the overwhelming dreariness that 
had settled upon her when she realized 
that the ted 
juarters must be lived over again. It had 


ious hoarding of dimes and 
been harder of late years, for there had 
been more hands to care for and _ less 
time for extras. But by patient scrimp 
ing, by turning the worn cloth of her 
garments year after year, by working an 
hour later or earlier during the heavy 
in full. 

Even that very afternoon she had de 


seasons the little bag was aga 
laved in town long enough to price th 
new styled golden oak sofas; she had 
asked, too, for patent spring-rockers and 
had been deeply disappointed to learn 
that thev were no longer fashionable. 

The horse slowed his pace and turned 
into a short lane leading toward a large 
barn. Across the barnyard, set anglewise 
in a cornfield, with never a corner for 
posies, stoc id the little house 

As the buggy entered the gate a young 
man came out of the kitchen door 

“Hello, Aunty Min!” he called 

“Why, James, wher’'d vou come 
from ?” 

“T came over to see Uncle Hi’rm. | 
got here just a little while ago and was 
resting in the kitchen. I found some 
bread and milk. Was that all right.” 








“Ves, surely. There was pie in the 
cupboard ; did you find it?” 

“No, but no matter.” 

There was a feeling of affection be 
tween these two, though never betrayed 
by any overt sign. Perhaps some fine 
ness of Nature — lacking in the blunt 
man of the house—drew them together. 
He was her husband’s only nephew and 
his motherless youth had always touched 
her lonely heart. 

“Well, you put Captain up and Ill 
hurry supper. I guess it’s pretty late.” 

Loaded with her purchases she en 
tered the clean smelling kitchen, depos 
ited them on the table, and with a hasty 
glance at the clock went into the bed 
room to take off her hat and put on a 
fresh apron. Across the narrow passage 
was the vacant front room, bare and 
sepulchral in its gray plaster and shut 
tered gloom. A little wave of excited 
anticipation flushed her face as_ she 
thought of the room and its beauty so 
soon to be attained 

“What brings you over, James?” she 
asked, as he opened the screen. 

“Oh, I wanted to see Uncle Hiram,” 
he replied evasively. 

She wondered at the reply, for there 
was little between the two men to bring 
them together. 

“IT got some business I want to talk 
over with him,” he added. 

“Business? Aint you satisfied over to 
lupperville. You're goin’ to have the 
school again this winter, aint you?” 

“I don’t know about that, Aunty Min; 
that’s just what I want to see him about.”’ 

“Well, you know what he thinks of 
schoolin’ and such.” 

Uncons« iously resentment sounded in 
her tone. 

“Yes, but [ thought I’d try and have 
» talk with him. It’s my last chance.” 

‘Last chance to what, James?” 

She paused in her hasty peeling of the 
potatoes to gaze at him in wonderment. 

“Well, Aunty, it’s this. You are a 
woman and maybe wont understand ; but 
I want certain things that I haven’t got 
and I want to try and get them. It’s 
college, I mean. I’ve worked and worked 
and worked ever since I can remember 
and its always been for that. I studied 
nights and saved until I got the school 





















last fall; that was the first time it really 
seemed as if I’d get there. I’ve saved 
quite a lot, but it aint enough, and if it 
don’t go through this winter it never 
will. It’s the kind of work I can do well 

-books and all that. Mr. White, the 
county superintendent, says I’ve done 
well, and I know I have. But I can do 
better with more education. If only Un- 
cle Hir’m would lend me a little I could 
pay it back when I am earning again. 
He’s got it and I think I can show him 
it’s a good business investment to put 
my time where it will make the most. 
He’ll see it, perhaps.” 

Che fervor that had sprung into his 
voice died with the last words and the 
bronze face aglow with hope clouded. 
His tone had touched the woman, for 
she, too, had known that passion of hope. 
Never had anyone spoken with such 
emotion to her before, and its evidence 
of affection brought sudden tears to her 
eyes. She had long known this ambition 
of her nephew, and had given it such 
weak encouragement as she might in not 
joining with her husband’s scornful 
raillery. 

“But, James, you know what Hir’m 
thinks of books,” she reiterated. 

“Well, Aunty, we'll see. Ill go back 
to Jackson’s to-night after I see him, 
for I want to do some reading to-mor 
row. I have a lot to do if I can fix it.” 

From the barnyard came the sound of 
jangling harness and laughter of the 
hands returned from the fields. 

“Hello, Jim! What you doin’ here? 
Aint you workin’ at Jackson’s no more ?” 
asked the burly man who came in from 
the yard with a jug in either hand. 

“Ves, but I got off early to-day.” 

‘Gettin’ swell, aint you, takin’ Sat 
urday off! I’m a man short out here, 
can’t you lend a hand? 

“Aint supper ready?” he asked surlily, 
seeing the table unset. “You was power 
ful long in town to-day. What was you 
doin’? Did you see Wallace about that 
harness as I told you?” 

A weariness stole back into its accus 
tomed lines on Minerva’s face. Making 
brief reply she began laying the table. 

he men were ready before she had 
called them and stood about outside the 
door with ill-concealed impatience, 
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Presently all was ready and the five 
men filed in, red and sweaty in the yel- 
low lamplight. The meal progressed with 
the usual lack of talk. Each seemed rac- 
ing with his neighbor to gulp down his 
food, as if fearful lest the supply fail 
before his hunger was sated. James had 
finished long before the others, and sat 
nervously toying with his spoon, look- 
ing out across the fields lying dark be- 
neath the evening sky of luminous green. 

When at length the men rose and 
shuffled their chairs back against the 
wall, he broke the silence. 

“Uncle, I want to talk with you, if 
vou've got time.” 

he man turned with an uncouth ges- 
ture of surprise. 

“Well, talk away; but if you're goin’ 
to talk to me you can come down to the 
pasture—a sick calf there. Bring along 
that pail of bran-mash with you from 
the back shed.” 

Left alone in the stifling room with 
the heaps of greasy dishes, the pots and 
kettles which meant an hour’s drudgery, 
a sudden excitement seized Minerva. She 
felt that something was at hand. Never 
had she felt such a breathlessness as that 
which filled her as she realized that out 
there in the sweet smelling dark a strug- 
gle of hope was going on. The near 
realization of her own dreams fired her 
to a burning sympathy for her nephew’s 
ambition. 

Memories of the old days of her girl- 
hood flooded back across her conscious- 
ness, clear, new and vivid, as if an unseen 
hand had drawn apart the gossamer cur- 
tain that time had lowered to soften 
them. Here was another who was de- 
stined to go on his plodding way as Fate 
had ordained for her, while she must 
only stand by, unable to hold out the 
hand of help. 

As she set about straightening the 
room of the disorder following a meal 
she thought of Jim’s lonely fight. She 
had never known his mother who had 
married and gone away while Minerva 
was still a girl. When she had died a 
widow she left James to the indifferent 
care of relatives under whose protection 
he had experienced little love. 

Strangely like her own youth, his had 
been, she thought, a desolate youth and a 
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lonely one, without the joys that youth 
so often seems able to extract from its 
environment, however barren. She real 
ized, too, what such a youth may pro 
duce, as her mind dwelt upon her 
husband a hard man who took up the 
day’s tasks joylessly, almost hopelessly 


Hiram had always despised his neph 


ew’s love of books woman’s notions, 
as he said—and he had given slight en 
couragement of any kind to the boy 


It was long before the room was set 
straight. The August night was athrill 


with the pulsating melancholy of the 
treetoads. Something in the sound 
brought an intense consciousness. of 
weariness, of loneliness to Minerva, and 
she stepped out into the night to scent 
its fragrance. It was rare that she took 
a moment to enjoy the Summer night, 
rare that that she was aware of it, but 
to-night its largeness, its serenity were 
balm to the dull yearning of her spirit. 

She sat down on the little front step 
looking across the mystic shadowed sea 
of the corn to the dim valley. She had 
not been there long when she heard steps 
and James rounded the corner of the 
house. She knew the anguish of his disap 
pointment by the hopeless droop of his 
shoulders. 

“James,” she called softly. 

Startled at her voice he turned, then 
came over and sat down silently. 

“Can’t—wont he do it?” she asked, 
though well knowing the answer. 

“He thinks it’s woman’s foolishness, 
hankering after fine things and such; 
that’s what he said.” 

A woman’s foolishness! Ah, she well 
knew the words he had used. Her spirit 
leaped up in blind fury of anger, not 
at her husband but at Life, that it 
should hold such bitter disappointment 

‘“Tames—James, don’t you care so 
much. -Maybe another year 

“No, it’s now or never. No, I wont 
have the chance again; it’s gone now. 
I always hoped—”’ 











His voice failed and he coughed to 
hide the weakness of his emotion. 

From across the fields now’ bathed 
in slow rising mist came the rhythm of 
the frogs, low and distinct in the silence 

sad, slow, unending. Over and over 
again they sang the monotonous dirge, 
ever beginning anew where they had left 
off. If Minerva had been a poet she 
would have recognized in the sad monody 
the dreary motif of life with its recurrent 
shabbiness of unfulfillment. As it was 
the blind resentment in her breast sud 
denly loosened. She felt free, strangely 
detached from the bondage of daily 
labor and fatigue. Dimly she felt that 
a great struggle was within her. 

‘James, how much do you need?” 

“IT only asked him for a hundred and 
fifty—" 

“A hundred and fifty! James, just you 
wait—I—Just you wait a minute.” 

‘Auntie !” 

She rose and entered the narrow hall. 
‘The screen door banged shut behind her, 
wakening empty echoings in the bare 
front room at her right. With shut eyes 
she felt along the wall toward the stair. 
For an instant her hand touched the door 
of the room of her dreams, the room now 
resounding with her heavy steps on the 
uncarpeted floor of the passage. Slowly 
she labored up the dark stair as if bound 
in a dream, yet within her was a strange 
calm, a joyous quiet, even as she wiped 
away the furtive tears. 

Toward the little window at the end 
of the loft she made her way. There she 
bent over and reached far under the 
rafters for a little moth-eaten trunk. As 
she opened its unhinged cover and took 
out a bag heavy with coin, the great 
harvest moon cleared from the low lying 
mists of evening and poured its mellow 
radiance into the tiny attic. The tender 
brilliance caught upon the gray head, 
touching the drawn face with a new 
beauty and weaving about it a halo of 
silver light. 
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"VE managed to clear out one drawer 

fr ’em,” said old Mrs. Prout, ‘an’ 
I’d like to give ’em the other drawers, 
too, but I reelly don’t see where I c’n 
put the things.” 

“Yes, I know how a spare-room bu 
reau gits filled up,” assented Mrs. Betts. 
“Fust one thing, then another, till it’s 
packed ‘most solid. An’ you allers was 
a hand to keep things, Eliza.” 

*] s’pose I am,” confessed Mrs. Prout. 
“T can’t bring myself to throw away 
anythin’. You take strings, now—strings 
that come around bundles. I allers untie 
‘em an’ roll ’em up, an’ put ’em away 
in a box.” 

“So do I,” Mrs. Betts agreed. “It 
comes nat’ral.”’ 

‘An’ paper. Don’t you fold that away, 
too ?” 

“I do with the pieces that’s whole an’ 
good.” 

“T keep it all,” said Mrs. Prout. “You 
never c’n tell when it may come in handy. 
Then there’s pieces. I’ve got more piece 
bags around the house than I c’d shake 
a stick at; an’ pieces in drawers an’ 
boxes, too.” 

“Well, when I wear out a dress, I 
gen’rally try to git rid o’ the pieces.” 

“T can’t seem to give ’em up,” sighed 
Mrs. Prout. “‘An’ the same with ends o’ 
carpet, an’ nicked chiny, an’ leaky ket 
tles, an’ broken chairs, an’ sich. Keep a 
thing seven years an’ you'll find a use f’r 
it, y’ know. They do spread like weeds, 
though. 

“Jabez, he’s the same as me,” she 
went on. ‘When one of his boatmen 
breaks an oar or somethin’, Jabez, he 
brings it up to the house an’ stows it 
away in the garret, along with my old 
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sewin’-machine, the one I had b’fore this, 
an’ that big, cracked lookin’-glass we 
used to have down here, an’ the baby 
carriages that was Annette’s an’ Lizzie’s, 
an’ lots of other things. An’ the same 
when there’s anythin’ broken around the 
place—rakes an’ wagon-springs an’ flow- 
er-pots, an’ all that. Up they go, up attic, 
spite of all I c’n say.” 

“I’ve been up there,” said her caller 
knowingly. “Couldn't hardly make my 
way in.” 

“IT tell Jabez he’d ought to clear out 
some of his stuff, but I don’t seem to 
have the heart to make him do it. He 
says he’s kind ’o ’tached to it all. An’ 
he tells me I’d ought to do the same 
with mine. But we never git at it. We’ve 
grown to sort o’ like it the way it is.”’ 

“Ves, I know,” Mrs. Betts answered. 
‘*But now with Annette an’ her husband 
comin’ to stay with ye f’r a full fort- 
night, I reckon you'll have to make some 
room.” 

“T’ve done all I kin,” rejoined Mrs. 
Prout, with mild decision. “I’ve cleared 
out one hull drawer, an’ that’ll have to 
do ’em.” 


But it did not. Annette Hull was a 
person of determination and quick ac- 
tion, and as soon as she and her husband 
were ushered by Mrs. Prout into the 
spare bedroom after the first affectionate 
family greetings were over, she promptly 
proceeded to take an inventory of the 
space allotted her. 

‘he upper bureau drawer proved 
empty. The second was filled with 
pieces. The third and fourth were packed 
to the brim with blankets, interspersed 
with cedar shavings, 
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‘‘Now, mother,” said Annette firmly, 
‘this isn’t going to do at all. John and 
I can’t live in our trunks for two whole 
weeks. I’ll have to have the rest of this 
bureau.” 

“T aint got a spot to put the things, 
Annie,” pleaded her mother anxiously. 

‘Nonsense!’ said Annette _ briskly, 
kissing Mrs. Prout with affection. “‘You 
always were such a hand to accumulate ! 
[ kept things down all I could till I got 
married and left home. But Lizzie, she’s 
just as bad as you are.” 

Pretty Lizzie, Annette’s younger sister, 
who had followed them into the room, 
made a protest at this charge. 

“Yes, you are, Lizzie,” insisted the 
newcomer. She opened the closet door. 
“And only two empty hooks, and a part 
of the shelf! Ma Prout, how do you sup 
pose John and I are going to get along?” 

“Why, Annette. we can get along all 
right, I guess,” interposed John Hull, 


an unassuming model of obligingness. 

“Well, I can't, if you can,” retorted 
Annette cheerfully 

She proceeded to unhook the dresses 
and other clothes hanging in the closet 
“Hold out your arm, John, and we'll 
soon have these up attic.”’ 

‘There aint a speck of room anywheres 
in the attic, Annette,” said Mrs. Prout, 
watching the disturbing of her goods 
with some dismay. “You can’t hardly git 
in there yourself.” 

“Well, then, there’s that long trunk in 
the middle room,” said Mrs. Hull, who 
knew the house and its former resources 
to a nicety. 

“That’s full o’ quilts an’ your father’s 
heavy clo’es.”’ 

“Well, then, we'll try the wardrobe in 
the upper hall,” returned 
Annette composedly, load- 
ing her husband’s arin 
with a mass of garments. 
“PH find a place some 
where.” 

“Why, Annie,” began Mrs. Prout, 
alarmed, “that wardrobe has got—’” 

But her daughter was already on the 
march from the room, followed by Mr. 
Hull with his burden. 

Annette did not rest until the spare 
room was completely cleared of her 
parents’ belongings, which she ingeni 





ously contrived to stow away, with some 
crowding, in various already well filled 
receptacles. Then she unpacked her trunk 
with the consciousness of duty well done. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hull lived in the West, 
and this was their first visit to her old 
home since their wedding, ten years be- 
fore. The supper-table, that evening, was 
a lively and merry one. Good Captain 
Prout, who owned a modest fleet of light- 
ers and wherries on the Connecticut 
River, sat in his accustomed armchair 
in the middle of one side of the table, 
which had_ been duly lengthened for 
company, and Mrs. Prout sat opposite. 
At one end was Lizzie, and at the other 
were John and Annette 

“Jest as things used to be when you 
girls was little,” beamed the captain con 
tentedly. “Except f’r John here, of 
course.” 

“T declare, Lizzie, you’re growing real 

















pretty.”’ said Annette, who was littl 
given to reminiscence and sentiment. “I 
haven't taken a good look at you before.’ 

Lizzie, who was eighteen, flushed with 
pleasure at this direct but sincere com 
pliment. 

“TI don’t see as you’ve worsened any 
yourself, Annie,”’ said her father benign 
ly. “The fact is, 
both o’ you girls 
allers took after 
vr mother in 


looks.” 

‘There, Jabez, 
you hush,” — said 
Mrs. Prout, not 
displeased. Sh e 


poured out the tea. 
““Annie’s got ‘go,’ 
an’ that’s a thing 
[I aint ever had, 
much. I can’t think 
where she got it. 
Not fr’m you or 
me, that’s certain.” 

“Do y’ mean I 
haven’t got ‘go?’”’ 
demanded Captain 
Prout with mild 
remonstrance. 

“Oh, you’ve got 
some little, father, 
but nothing like 
Annie. No more 
has Lizzie, here.” 

‘“Annette’s the 
best housekeeper 
in our town,” put 
in John Hull with 
pride. 

“T’ll warrant she 
is. She wa’n’t more 
’n six or eight b’- 
fore she begun 


showin’ me how to Cap’n Prout 


do things.” 

Mrs. Prout rose to go into the kitchen 
for the biscuits lying hot in the long pan 
in the oven, but Annette was before her. 

“Now, mother, you let me! I’m going 
to do the work while I’m here, and give 
you and Lizzie a little rest. It’ll do you 
both good, and it'll just suit me. I’m 
never contented unless I’m busy.” 

She went out into the kitchen, and re- 
turned with the biscuits. 
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“Tell us about Topeka, Annie,” said 
her father. ‘‘What kind of a town is it, 
anyway 2?” and the talk drifted for a time 
to the Hulls’ Western home. 

Even while she was talking, Annette’s 
bright, keen eyes were roving about the 
room. 

“Ma, that old picture really ought to 

come down,” she 

observed abruptly, 
nodding toward 
the engraving of 

“Washington 

Crossing the Dela- 

ware,” over the 
e mantel. “it's 

stained and _ mil- 

dewed, and the 

‘ frame’s got a cross- 

piece off the cor- 

ner, and it really 
isn’t fit to stay 
where it is.” 

“Oh, bk couldn't 
move that, Annie,” 
said Mrs. Prout. 
“Why, your father 
bought it when we 
were married, and 
it’s hung there ever 
since.” 

“Except f’r the 
time when Annie 
got it down herself, 
an’ broke the frame 
trying to take it 
apart,”’ put in Cap- 
tain Prout slyly. 

“Ves, and Annie 
spilled some licor- 
ice- water on it 
after she got it 
open, and_ that’s 
what stained it,” 
added Lizzie. “I 
was a little bit of 

a girl when she did it, but I remember 
perfectly.” 

“Well, that’s partly why I love it so 
much, perhaps,” said her mother simply. 
“I like to keep everything that you girls 
have ever had anything to do with.” 

“Even the things they broke or 
sp’iled,” commented her husband humor- 
ously. 

“Well, I don’t believe in that sort of 
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thing,” Annett I 
turned. “You ought to 
have a better pictur 
there; a good chromo 
or something—and I’m 
going to get you one at 
the store to-morrow. 
And another’ thing 
ma: Why do you keep 
that old rope settee, 
over there across the 
corner ’ Nobody has 
settees now.” 

“It’s reel handy to 
throw things on. An’ 
your pa often stretches 
out there after supper 
while I’m clearing 
away the things 

“It’s only fit for kin- 
dling-wood,” said An 
nette. “It was old and 
rickety as far back as 
when we girls used to 
play house behind it. - 
What you ought to 
have is a rep lounge.” —ff 

*Twouldn’t be a bit 
the same to me, though.” 

Annette laughed, a little patronizing 
ly. “It will be a whole lot more comfort- 
able for pa to stretch out on,” she said ; 
“and it'll look a sight better besides. 
Chen we'll put a bright new drugget on 
the floor, and thin out those geraniums 
and fuchsias on the window-shelves— 
there’s too many there now—and take 
off sonre of those fusty things on the 
mantel-piece, and it'll improve this room 
wonderfully. By the way,’ Annette was 
wont to change the subject suddenly, 
‘what’s this I heard about Lizzie and 
Dick Merrill 2?” 

Lizzie’s face flushed scarlet at this 
question. Her father said, with more 
gruffness than was his wont: 

“There aint nothin’ "bout it at all.” 

“Go an’ bring in that apple-pie, Liz 
zie, child,” said Mrs. Prout. “You'll find 
it in the left-side oven.” 

“Fan Andrews wrote me about it,” 
pursued Annette, as Lizzie thankfully es- 
caped from the room. “Is he wanting to 
keep company with her, pa?” 

“He can’t do it,” said the old man 
with positiveness. ‘“‘Dick’s well enough, 
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he captain and his wif 


an’ he’s one of my best men, but I aint 
prepared to let him have Lizzie.” 

“What’s against him?” inquired Mrs. 
Hull. 

“Aint nothin’ against him. But Lizzie 
c’n do better.” 

The younger daughter’s reéntrance at 
this juncture checked further discussion 
of the subject, and Annette returned to 
the previous topic. 

“That attic’s a perfect jam,” she de- 
clared. “I was up there before supper, 
and I never saw such a stack of useless 
odds and ends. How can you let things 
accumulate so, ma? There isn’t a full 
dollar’s worth in that whole garret. And 
that old chintz rocking-chair in the sit- 
ting-room, too. I wrote you, a year ago 
last December, to get rid of that and buy 
a good patent spring-rocker with the ten 
dollars Christmas-money I sent.” 

“T know it, Annie,’’ meekly admitted 
the older woman. “I’ve been kind o’ 
meanin’ to ever sence. I’ve got the ten 
dollars in my sewin’-table drawer. But 
we’re used to that chintz chair, an’ we 
found we’d sort o’ hate to part with it.” 
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“T’ll get you the new one while I’m 
here,” said Mrs. Hull. “I know just the 
kind you ought to have. They look fine.” 


Before her visit was half over, An 
nette had shown herself a veritable dy 
namo of destructive and constructive 
energy. The work of clearing out and 
improving the old house grew in interest 
for her as it proceeded. Drawer by draw 
er, closet by closet, room by room, old 
and disused and forgotten things were 
brought to light, examined, and criti 
cised. Few passed the ordeal successfully, 
those that did not were at once banished 
to the- woodshed, the smaller articles 
being first corded up by the indefatiga 
ble Mrs. Hull into secure newspaper- 
packages. The newspapers were obtained 
from the captain’s huge and cherished 
pile on the corner table in the sitting 
room. 

“No, I don’ know’s I ever read ’em 
through more’n once,”’ he admitted, in 
answer to his daughter’s questioning. 
“But I rather like to turn to ’em, now 
an’ then.” 


“They're no more use than so many 
old almanacs,” declared Annette re- 
morselessly, “‘and they hold the dust. 
Mother, you must have a terrible time 
house-cleaning, every Spring.” 

“Why, yes, it’s somethin’ of a job. 
But I allers kind o’ enj’y it.” 

“Well, you wont find it so hard after 
I get through clearing things out,” An- 
nette said with satisfaction. ‘You'll 
thank me when you see how much sim- 
pler and easier things’ll be.” 

Gentle Mrs. Prout did not reply, but 
she had her misgivings. 

Day by day the familiar rooms grew 
stiffer and primmer and barer and better 
ordered, and outside, in the woodshed, 
a growing heap of valueless valuables 
was steadily piling up. Th. chintz rocker 
and the Washington engraving were in 
the heap ; the baby-carriages too, and the 
older sewing-machine, and _ countless 
other things which Mrs. Prout’s con 
cerned intervention did not avail to save. 
Even her cherished hoards of paper and 
twine were seriously depleted. 

“T’ve left enough to last you for five 
years, as it is,’ asserted Annette, “and 
you keep getting more all the time.” 

Lizzie shared in her mother’s perturba- 
tion and so did the captain; but neither 
had any influence with Annette, As for 
John Hull, he had long ago ceased to 
express or even entertain an opinion op- 
posed to his wife’s. 

“Dick Merrill is to bring a wagon 
around to-morrow morning,” said Mrs. 
Hull finally, one day, as, tired but tri- 
umphant, she surveyed fer work. “I saw 
him about it, this afternoon. i told him 
to cart all those things in the shed down 
to his lighter, and take ’em over to the 
island and burn ’em.” 

“Burn ’em?” echoed both her parents 
in. consternation. 

‘Wes; we'll never get rid of ’em any 
othér way. The junk-peddler wouldn’t 
give a dollar for the lot. Over on the 
island there's no fear of setting anything 
else afire.”’ 

“P’r’aps we'd better leave out a few 
of them things, Annie,” ventured Cap- 
tain Prout. 

“Now, pa, if we leave out one thing, 
you and ma and Lizzie ’11 want ’em all. 
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I know you! No, we'll let them all go, 
and you'll find you’re thankful when 
they're vone , 

Dick appeared, as commanded, on the 
morning following, and a surprising load 
the condemned articles made in his big 
wagon. The captain and his wife and 
Lizzie watched the loading with rueful 
Laces. 

“I s’pose they're better burnt an’ out 
o’ the way than not,” Mrs. Prout sighed 
to Dick. “But I do hate to see ’em go.” 

As the tall boatman drove off down 
the road toward the river, Annette put 
her arm around her mother 

‘“There, ma, dear,” she said. in her 
brisk, electric way, ‘‘there goes a whole 
wagon-load of bother and clutter-up, 
that you’re going to be relieved of from 
now on. I'm sO glad I’ve been able to 


be here and do this much to help you.” 


» An} 0 a—— 


A form appeared in the doorway beside Lizzie 





Her vigilant eye kept watch of the 
little green stretch out in the river, to 
which Dick was to transport his load ; 
and in an hour or more a heavy column 
of smoke was seen rising from the island 

“There!” observed Annette, ‘‘that’s 
done !”’ 

She turned indoors, and moved slowly 
through the depleted and renovated 


house. 


he captain and his wife tried hard 
to like the change, for Annette’s sake. 
During the remaining few days of her 
visit the captain would stretch himself 
out on the new rep lounge after supper, 
while the tea-things were being cleared 
away, and try to believe that it was far 
more luxurious than the old settee. And 
yet somehow the latter had seemed to fit 
his old bones exactly, and this new-fan 
gled one did not; and after a few 
minutes he would find’ himself 
wandering into the sitting-room. 

Here, too, he missed comfort. 
‘The new spring-rocker stood by the 
table, in its glory of varnished wal 
nut and tight stretched cane, and 
it creaked rhythmically as he swung 
back and forth in it. But the creak 
fretted him, and the back was hard, 
and the arms were uncushioned 
and made no such comfortable el 
bow-rests as those on the old chintz 
Annette, whose husband was well- 
to-do, and who was most generous 
herself, had bought a new chair for 
her mother also; but the latter 
missed the low, old-fashioned little 
sewing-chair which she had sat in 
of nights ever since the children 
had been babies 

Before their final departure, An- 
nette and her husband went to 
make a two days’ trip to Boston; 
and then, more than ever, the 
Prouts realized the difference in 
their home surroundings. Now and 
again, the old man, rising from his 
creaking new chair. would. start 
over to the corner table to look up 
some item in a past newspaper, only 
to recollect that the tall pile had 
disappeared and had given place to 
a volume of ‘“Friendship’s Offer 
ing” and a neat new copy of the 
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almanac for the current year. Or 
Mrs. Prout, seeking a certain piece 
of cloth for mending purposes, 
would have one of the spare-room 
bureau-drawers half open before 
she remembered that it was for the 
present filled with Annie’s waists 
or John’s shirts, and that when 
they should have gone it would 
contain nothing at all. 

It was astonishing to discover 
how many things they suddenly 
seemed to want and miss. It was 
almost as if they had been set down 
in another house; as if they were 
on a visit and had with them only 
the immediate necessities for their 
journey. All the little odds and 
ends, the wastage, the ballast, the 
unconsidered trifles, the myriad 
useless yet prized belongings which 
go to make up the sum of home, 
had been taken from them All 
three felt a growing feeling of 
loss, of vague dismay; yet none 
spoke of it to the others, nor even 
admitted it in private thought; 
for all were loyal to Annette, who 
ever since her girlhood had ruled 
the little household, and they 
stanchly believed that Annette 
could do no wrong, could make no 
mistakes. And in this domestic de- 
nudation, had she not assuredly reason 
on her side ? 

Annette and John returned = and 
packed, and then took their final leave 
for the West. None knew when the visit 
could be repeated. The old people felt 
the parting keenly—Mrs. Prout none the 
less because it had been arranged that 
she should accompany the Hulls as far 
as Albany, where she purposed making a 
little visit with some of her own relatives. 
Lizzie, too, felt the parting. So, too, 
did Annette. 

“Never mind, mother,”’ she said re 
assuringly. “Don’t cry. It'll be your turn 
to visit us next.”’ 

“No, Annie, we'll never git as fur 
as that,” returned Mrs. Prout, wiping 
her eyes. “Your father and I expect to 
live an’ die here in the old house.” 

“Well, anyway, it’s a much better old 
house than it was when I came,” An- 
nette said. “Isn’t it, pa?” 
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| don’t know’s | ever read ’em more’n once” 


“Oh, yes, yes, cert’nly,’”’ assented the 
good captain with fictitious unction. 


Mrs. Prout was absent on her Albany 
visit for three days, and during the time 
was so occupied with the pleasurable ex- 
citement of her visit and of city-life that 
the picture of the old home rarely had 
opportunity to present itself to her imag- 
ination. Only on the return journey did 
she find herself dwelling more and more 
on the altered conditions in the house 
she was approaching. As she drove over 
in the stage from the railroad-station in 
the neighboring town, she experienced a 
curious reluctance to enter her own door. 

“It’s all so changed ’round,” she 
sighed, “that I don’t see how it’s ever 
goin’ to seem reelly like home. Annie 
meant well, I know, but I wish she was 
jest a leetle mite less thoroughgoin’.” 

The captain and Lizzie were standing 
at the gate as the stage stopped, and 
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their welcome was an enthusiastic one. 

“Well, 1 hope you've been proper lone 
some without me,” the old lady said, as 
she stood in the path and the stage rum 
bled on. 

“*Course we have,” agreed her hus 
band heartily. “Of course, Lizzie an’ me, 
we c’n allers find things to do to keep 
us busy, but still we’ve missed yea lot.” 

“Things to do!” sniffed his- wife, her 
latent protest against Annette’s clean 
sweep now surging suddenly to the sur 
face. ““There aint a thing to do in the 
house! Annie took pfecious good care 
there shouldn’t be. Nothin’ to straighten 
out, nothin’ to sort over, nothin’ to stow 
away, nothin’ to clutter up an’ have to be 
put in order!” 

She was walking up the path to the 
side door as she spoke, followed by the 
others, the captain with her valise, and 
Lizzie with the brown linen traveling 
bag. “‘Aint I been thinkin’ of it pretty 
much all the way home ?” 

She stepped up on the long, low porcl 
and went in by the dining-room door, the 
usual family entrance. Then she stopped 
and stared. 

“Good land!” she said. 

Che bright new drugget was not there, 
but their soft colored old one covered the 
floor. Across the corner stood the old set 
tee. Over the mantelpiece hung ‘Wash 
ington Crossing the Delaware,” and _ be- 
low, on the shelf, was a pleasing and 
familiar huddle of vases and acorn pic 
ture-frames and the glass dinner-bell 
and the man-and-woman-in-the-house 
barometer and the bottle of rheumatism 
mixture and other things, in precisely the 
positions which they had occupied previ 
ous to Annette’s visit. The over numerous 
geraniums and fuchsias on the window 
shelves, many of which Annette had had 
set out in the garden-beds, had been 
carefully repotted and were in their ac 
customed places. In the smallest details, 
the old room, ruthlessly altered and reno 
vated by the active Mrs. Hull, had been 
restored exactly to its original condition. 

Captain Prout stood in the doorway, 
enjoying to the fullest his wife’s aston 
ishment. Lizzie stood by his side, his arm 
around her waist, her pretty face also 
lighted up with enjoyment. Behind them, 


looking in from the piazza, was another 


hom Mrs. Prout did 


and taller figure, w 
not see. 

“Good land !".said she again. 

She was impelled to push on into the 
sitting-room, her husband and daughte1 
following her observantly. Here she ex 
perienced further sensations. There wer 
the old chintz rocking-chair and her own 
beloved old-fashioned little sewing-chair, 
one on each side of the low center-table, 
as they had used to stand. The spring 
rocker was not in sight. Over on the cor 
ner table rose the captain’s pile of news 
papers. Everything else, too, was as it 
had been before the Hulls’ visit. 

“Jabez Prout!” cried the old lady, but 
not in reproof. Instead, there was in her 
voice the note of relief and genuine de 
light. “‘Have I been asleep an’ jest waked 
up—or what is it? How did all this come 
about ?” 

“Well, ye see, ma began he. 

“Wait a minute,” she interrupted. 
“I’ve been wantin’ a piece of that gray 
plaid silk f’r somethin’ ever sence I left, 
an’ it was in that second spare-room 
drawer that Annette cleared out.” 

She darted into the best bedroom and 
pulled open the second bureau-drawer. 
It was full of pieces, and near the top 
she found and joyously seized a large 
square of gray plaid silk 

“You'll find the things in the closet, 
too, exactly where they always were, 
mother,” put in Lizzie happily. “The 
new rocker we moved into the parlor 
And up in the attic it’s just the same. 
Even the baby-carriages and your old 
sewing-machine are there.”’ 

Mrs. Prout sat down in the spare-room 
chair, and blinked away a sudden mois- 
ture in her eyes. 

“Tell me all about it,’ she demanded 

“You see,” said the captain, “Dick, 
he didn’t burn the things, after all. He 
made a smoke over on the island, so’s 
to satisfy Annette. But he said he sort 0’ 
suspicioned that we wouldn't like to part 
with ‘em all, an’ so he jest stowed *em 
away. After Annie an’ John an’ you had 
gone, he told me.” 

‘An’ you put ’em all back?” 

“Every single thing.” 

Mrs. Prout’s face shone. Her hands 











1: ] 


were untying the big bow under her trem 
bling chin. 

‘“‘T declare, I felt when I drove up as 
ef I didn’t hardly want to take my bun 
nit off an’ stay, when I got home,” sh 
said. “Now I c’n do it. Where’s that 
Dick? I want to see him an’ tell him | 
didn’t know he had so much sense.” 

“Dick!” called the captain. 

\ step in the sitting-room was heard, 
and a tall form appeared im the doorway 
beside Lizzie. 

“I might as well tell ye somethin’ else, 
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ma,” went on Captain Prout. “It ‘peared 
to me that a man who c’d enter into the 
nat’ral feelin’s of a family in a way like 
that, w’d make a good family man him- 
self; an’ I told him so.” 

Dick’s arm stole around Lizzie, as 
they stood together in the doorway. Mrs. 
Prout got up and came over to them. 

“Jabez is perfectly right,” she said 
warmly. “An’, Dick, you shall have a 
new drugget an’ a mantel chromo an’ a 
rep lounge an’ a spring-rocker, to com- 
mence housekeepin’ with.” 


By Way Train to Paradise 


BY MARY BUELL WOOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON GRANT 


THIS would be a good day for lunch 
eon at the South Side Club,” ob 
served Patty, carelessly. “Don’t you think 
so, Dick ?” 

“*Ve-es—but remember, my dear child, 
we lunched at Larchmont vesterday, and 
at Tuxedo the day petore that—and—” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Oh—nothing—only a man’s arm is 
not made of iron, or his nerves either.” 

“Why don’t you let Rogers drive if 
you're tired ?” 

‘Well, for one reason, I have an idea 
that Rogers is more becoming to the back 
seat than I would be, and for another, 
I’d like to catch anyone driving my car 
but myself! Beside—who’d make love to 
you?” 

“You never used to get tired driving 
me when you were engaged to Angela 
Schuyler.” 

Now Patty is a dear, unsophisticated 
little girl, but there are moments when 
she indicates all the essential potentiali 
ties of a woman. 

Engaged to Angela! I never was! 
True, there had been a Betrothal pre- 
liminary to an Alliance. But a Betrothal 





is as different from an Engagement, as an 
Alliance is from marriage. 

Angela’s family and mine had quar- 
reled since the settlement of New Am- 
sterdam, and a continuance of the 
custom by the union of the two estates 
had been considered eminently fitting. 
Hence the Betrothal. 

A Betrothal has a great many most 
excellent points. A number of interesting 
occupations are quite in keeping with it 
which would be entirely incompatible 
with an Engagement. 

It had, for instance, been perfectly 
appropriate for Angela to spend a large 
share of her time probing for the Higher 
Life—not my company. It had also been 
thoroughly suitable for me to engage in 
sundry pursuits of my own—not in hers. 

Subsequently Angela had severed the 
Betrothal and embraced a Career, I had 
embraced Patty. 

Little Patty was a mere child whom 
I had known since she and Tom were 
babies. Now that Tom was in the Medi- 
cal School and consequently away from 
home a good share of the time, I had 
felt it my mission to form Patty, and 
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the forming had not chimed inharmon 
ously with the Betrothal, since my dear 
Angela, probing for the Higher Life—in 
the so lety ol \Maeterlinck and Heckel 


had found it needful to pass many at 
ternoons among the musty alcoves of 
libraries and such like channels of re 
sear those sunny, warm, spicy, spring 
afternoons, when to own a motor—th« 
fastest little flver at that—and not to 


, 
use it. were a sin; and when to us 


P 
alone were a 

And there had been Patty who, for 
lack of proper uplifting influences was 
simply running to weed—shut up there 
in the apartment on the Park, with only 
Aunt Mary. Common charity had set my 
steering wheel in her direction, and | 


— 
} 


had cheerfully sacr ficed mvself in the 
interests of philanthropy, while Angela 
uught her Career. 


Cherefore, when, t 


ended. I found the dear child in a se 


s( 


he Betrothal being 


cluded corner of the Park one = sunny 
morning, it was a natural sequence to 
f my temporary 


propose a transmission 
guidance into a life work, and the flush 
n her cheek did not repel th sugyes 
We Ve been | ngayed 
Chat is how I know the difference 
Patty’s changing little face is the es 
ne—her eves catch the blu 


le sweet June roses bloom in 


overhead t 
her soft young cheeks. I never have quar 
reled with noses that turn up when they 
do so discreetly and when they choose 
for their associates laughing red lips 
and firm little rounded chins 

“What makes you tired now?” re 
peated the pretty lips. 

“I’m not,” I returned valiantly 

And away we went for our fourth 
long spin that week. 

I must admit that there are times when 
it is borne in upon me that an eighteen 
vear old girl is capable of enjoying more 
incessant and undiluted hilarity than a 
man of thirty-one. During the Betrothal 
I had been wont to choose the times and 
seasons of our motor flights—also their 
limitations. An Engagement, I find on 
six months’ trial, demands one’s entire 
time, and brooks no palliatives. 

Uncomfortable twinges have lately be- 
gun to assail me that I am not altogether 





carrying out my mission in regard to 
forming Patty. Indeed, I have, on occa 
sions, had my doubts whether Patty were 
not forming me. 

| cannot say that my attempted sug 
gestions are especially felicitous. 

he other day I opened up a musical 
vista which struck me as highly promis 
‘I see the Russian Symphony is going 
to give some of the advance sheets from 
‘Electra’—I thought I’d get tickets 
Strauss’ new work, you know—” 

“Oh, do,” returned Patty, waltzing 
about, “but I don’t believe it can equal 
the others; still, his time is always per- 
fect. 

“Er—not that Strauss, dear—the 
‘Also sprach Zarathustra’ man—you re 
member ?” 

Zarathustra and his oversoul had been 
household friends with Angela. I knew 
him and his wanderings well. Patty evi 
dently did not. I dropped the subject. 

Oh, well—who wants a dear little 
June rose to be bothering itself with 
vague philosophical theories and ab 
struse harmonies which half the critics 
never pretend to understand. 

\s we spun along the Merrick Road in 
the fresh sea breeze, Patty’s riotous bur- 
nished hair curled itself in little tendrils 
about her forehead—and her cheeks 
flushed a deeper pink. None of the ter 
‘ibly disillusionizing ravages which the 
swift rush brings to most women ever 
devastated her young beauty. It was with 
a thrill of proud possession that I dashed 
up to the club-house and lifted out the 
pretty, fur-wrapped bundle, and noted 
its effect upon the idlers on the porch 

“Would it be too far to go on as far 
as (Juogue?” pleaded Patty, while the 
clams steamed before us. 

“It’s a pretty good run there and 
back, but we might make ic, though we'd 
be a bit late for dinner.” 

“Let’s risk it,” she laughed. “I just 
love the rush and dash! I wish we didn’t 
have to Stop for luncheon. Can’t we skip 
some of these things? You aren’t hungry, 
are you?” 

“Well, just a little, my dear; you see, 
it takes considerable nerve-force to run a 
car, and you have to repair the waste. 


’ 


Beside, I—’ 











“Ves, I know—” 

“Know what?” 

“That you’re not so young as you 
once were, It’s too bad! Poor old Dick! 
Sut you're a dear! 

Now that was not what | had been 
going to say at all. 

To be sure, thirty one is not eighteen. 
But I have never, until my engagement, 
considered it the decline of life—a tot- 
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tering decline, at that. For a Betrothal, 
it had been rather young than other- 
wise. 

Women cannot appreciate terrapin. 
Patty was in such, haste to be off, that 
we hurried through ours shamefully, and, 
with a swallow of hot coffee still burn- 
ing my tongue, I found myself once 
more with my begoggled eyes glued to 
the ribbon before me along which I was 
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urging our flying wheels to their greatest 
speed, the strong autumn wind rollick 
ing boldly about us 

“We'll only have time for a cup of 
tea at the Post House, while Rogers 
lights up, and then we must rush back,” 
I said, bringing the car up to the door 
with a sweep. Great gusts of salt At 
lantic air were tearing across the dunes 


and I was not sorry to step indoors for 


I +t 


a moment’s respite. Not so Patty, warm 
and rosy in her furs. Her only feeling 
was one of regret that the time for turn 
ing back had arrived. 

With the wind behind us and a park 
road ahead, we sped like an arrow in 
the gathering dusk. A final spurt along 
the Jamaica turnpike, and we were on the 
ferry—over it—and gliding smoothly up 
the Avenue. 

“And only half past seven now!” | 
boasted. “Isn’t she a little daisy?” 

“Hasn’t it been glorious!” responded 
Patty, joyously. “We'll be a little late, 
I’m afraid, but that wont matter, as 
we've all seen it before.”’ 

“Seen what?” I asked, my mind mis 
giving me. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? Billy sent us a 
box for ‘The Merry Widow’ to-night 
He’s coming to dinner. You'll have to 
hurry; Aunt Mary will be all dressed 
and waiting.” 

Billy Van Dusen is an old playfellow 
of Patty’s—a nice lad, if he does spend 
too much time at the Racquet Club. 
He is also a cousin of Angela’s, by the 
way. 

“My darling child,” I protested, “‘do 
you mean you expect me to snatch a 
hasty bite, and then rush to the play, 
after this day’s work?” 

“Work!” The red lips curled, scorn 
fully. “I’m perfectly fresh; I only wish 
we were just starting the day!” 

“But, dearest, we’ve seen this four 
times already; now, to-morrow night, I 
have seats for ‘A Doll’s House,’ and—” 

“Oh, how splendid! Aunt Mary’s crazy 
to see it, and I love those funny, queer 
things. Hurry now! Would you wear 
your yellow chiffon, or your white lib- 
erty?” 

“My yellow chiffon, I think—” 

And she gave me a hasty little kiss at 
the door, and flew up the steps. 
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My smoking-jacket and slippers, with 
their accompaniments, dry and wet, laid 
out before the soft coal fire, presented an 
attractive substitute for a hasty meal 
and a crowded theater. 

Resisting the temptations, however, 
[ imperatively summoned Jackson, and 
in an incredibly short space of time, 
vas on my way back to the dinner. Wo 
men do not recognize the heroic unself 
ishness of men. 

“Hello, Dick!” greeted Billy, cheer- 
fully. “You look a bit fagged. Hear 
you've had a run to Quogue to-day. 
Patty’s a motormaniac. Angela’s getting 
to be one, too.”’ 

I stared at him incredulously. During 
the Betrothal Angela had found motor- 
ing both inconvenient and disarranging. 
Beside, it was common. 

“But how can she?” I returned. “They 
don’t have time for such things at Bryn 
Mawr.” 

“Oh, she’s back; didn’t you know? 
Found it pretty slow work, I guess. Says 
she isn’t quite ready for a Career yet, 
after all. Only twenty-two, you know. 
Looks ripping. Van Brunt’s teaching her 
to steer.” 

This did not seem to call for any 
particular reply, and I addressed myself 
to the oysters. 

Angela back! Not taking a special 
course at Bryn Mawr with a life work 
at Barnard in prospect! And Jimmy Van 
Brunt teaching her to steer! There’s 
nothing the matter with Jimmy, only 
he’s all kinds of an ass. 

These reflections not only obtruded 
themselves between the courses of the 
dinner, but followed me to the theater. 
And while the fascinating Vidow waltzed 
her graceful way over the hearts of her 
suitors, my thoughts were still racing 
and whirling in tune with this new 
measure. And yet there are those who 
say that men fail to take an interest in 
their old friends! 

“Tsn’t she too sweet!” rapturized 
Patty, the roses on her dear little face 
deepened into jacqueminots with sea 
breezes and excitement. 

“T don’t know whether she ‘is or not,” 
I returned absently, “she used to be 
rather the other way—” 

“What in the world are you talking 
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about, Dick? I believe you're half 
asleep after that ride in the wind. Wake 
up!” 


A day or two after this, I suddenly 
did wake up to the fact that it was most 
unfriendly in me not to show my inter 
est in Angela’s welfare by going to see 
her and asking about her change of plan. 
Patty agreed with me and said she would 
love to go, but she had promised to stay 
home that afternoon and look at a little 
Pomeranian Billy was sending up. 

‘I’m just crazy about them,” she ad 
ded, ‘‘and this is a great bargain—only 
five hundred.” 

I found Angela alone in the quiet 
library, with the tea-table drawn up be- 
fore the fire and a book lying open on 
her lap. 

“Come in, Dick; I’m so glad to see 
you; and tell me all about Patty.” 

“She’s the dearest little thing,” I re- 
turned. _ 

“She always was,” said Angela. “How 
nice it is we can all be such good friend: 
together !” 

“But how about this change of plan— 
your Career?” 

“Oh, I found it pretty dull to be 
obliged to read and study all the time. 
It was all very well, when I just did it 
as a side issue—but as a steady diet—!”’ 

“And what—now ?” 

“Pretty much the same as everyone 
else, I suppose. How it alters the face 
of the world to find you’re not so deep 
as you thought you were! Now I know 
I’m just a common person, I can enjoy 
lots of things I couldn’t permit myself to 
think of before.” 

“Such as—” 

“Oh, the opera, luncheons, visits, and 
light things, generally. Not—” 

‘Not Heckel any more—and Maeter- 
linck ?” 

“A little of them, of course—but not 
all.” 

She laughed. 

Strange, I never noticed that dimple 
just at the left of Angela’s mouth, or 
the way the soft masses of dusky hair 
wave about her temples and then draw 
back from behind her little ears. How 
well that white gown brought out the 
clear warm tints, and the lines of her 
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firm young throat! What a lovely color 
fluttered in her cheeks! 

Yes, Angela, viewed from the stand- 
point of an old friend—not a Betrothed 
—is certainly uncommonly pretty. 

[ shall enjoy looking on at her pro- 
gress, for naturally she will not be left 
to pursue a lonely way, since she herself, 
has elected to abandon it. 

It was restful in the dim, book-lined 
room, too. After all, Maeterlinck was a 
pretty good old fellow ; we had had some 
rather satisfactory evenings with him in 
the old times. 

Aunt Van Tassel came in while I was 
there. She told us of a number of things 
I had forgotten—if I ever rightly knew 
them—about the ins and outs of our 
family quarrels forty years before. I 
have a dim recollection of not taking a 
violent interest in relations during the 
3etrothal. I hardly think I cared whose 
son it was fought with which, or what 
about, in those days. A fellow ought to 
take an interest. 

Aunt Van Tassel asked me to bring 
Patty to dinner the next night to meet 
Uncle Van Nostrand and Second Cousin 
Vanderlyp. Angela was coming, she said. 
But I found Patty had promised to spend 
the whole day at the Horse Show with 
the Van Dusens, who wanted me to drop 
in at their box during the evening. They 
were not going to have any dinner—only 
a bite at Sherry’s between sessions. So, 
as I had to have something to eat, some- 
where before joining them, I decided 
I could not do better than have it in the 
company of relations. 

Aunt Van Tassel is really an old 
brick. I must see more of my family 
after this. I took Angela out. 


“I’m going to do some solid reading, 
Dick,” announced my little pet, the other 
day. “What shall I begin with?” 

“My darling child,” I exclaimed, 
“what does a little girl like you—and 
such a pretty little girl—want to fuss 
with heavy mental food for?” 

“What sort of things do you like?” 
went on Patty, unheeding. “I’ve got Pro- 
fessor James’ ‘Life’s Ideals’-—and—” 

“Oh, he’s delightful—simple, and 
such charming, clear style. I thought you 
meant something fearful !” 
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Her little face fell; I wonder why 

“Now see here, Pussy, | don’t want 
you to bother. I'll order ‘round the car, 
and we'll take Billy along in the back 
aaae™ 

“Oh no,” she responded quickly, “we 
don’t want him.” 

“Poor Billy! Is he being turned down 
for his sins? Well, come out in the Park 
then, and we'll have a brisk turn.” 

But it was a full quarter of an hour 
before the pucker went out of her fore- 
head. What a lucky fellow I am to have 
a dear little girl so fond of me! 

I found Tom Wilmerding waiting for 
me when I came in that night. From the 
cigar ends which adorned the tray and 
from other indications. not unconnected 
with bottles and glasses, it would ap- 
pear that he understands the art of mak- 
ing himself at home. His opening re 
marks were something of a surprise. 

“Took here, Bleecker,” he began at 
once, “what are you doing to Patty? 
That child is getting thin and pale, and 
I believe it’s all because she’s working 
too hard over those infernal books of 
yours—trying to bring herself up to 
your level, or some other rot. Now I 
wont have it!” 

“My dear boy, neither will I—and 
I’ve told her so many a time. She’s just 
right as she is.” 

“Why then, if you’re not egging her 
on, who is?” 

The denseness of the masculine mind 
when out of the sphere of its own experi 
ences! Poor Tom’s limitations could not 
comprehend the power of the force 
called love. 

“And if I were in your place,” he 
went on, “I wouldn’t have Billy Van 
Dusen hanging around all the time, 
either.”’ 

I shouted at the poor fellow’s blun 
dering. 

“Why, my dear boy, it’s a charity to let 
him drop in. And I know for a fact that 
only the goodness of her dear little heart 
makes Patty endure him. Why, only to- 
day—”’ 

And I told him about the motor con- 
versation. 

“Humph!” was all the reply he vouch- 
safed. 

Now I believe in admitting yourself 
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in the wrong when it is proved against 
you. 

Yesterday afternoon | stopped around 
at the apartment on the Park for tea, 
and being told that Miss Wilmerding 
had not yet come in, | made my way into 
the pretty sitting-room overlooking the 
Park to wait for her. Having enjoyed 
the view from the sunny windows for 
some minutes, I had settled myself with 
a book in a comfortable corner, when a 
subdued noise which sounded very much 
like sobbing, stole out from Tom’s den 
in the rear. But whose sobbing—and 
why? A caressing murmur mingled with 
the sobs—the murmur was in a mascu- 
line key, and it was saying: 

“So you see, darling, it’s no use; give 
it all up.” 

“T can’t—I wont.” 

The tones were muffled and there was a 
note in them I had never heard before ; 
but ¢his voice was undoubtedly the voice 
of my dear little future wife. 

“But you’d only make him unhappy, 
and yourself, too.” 

“Him!” Who was “him?” I strained 
my ears unashamed. It was my duty to 
know what was making my pet unhappy. 

“T can’t help it; I shall learn to care 
for him; I wont have him suffer a sec 
ond time. It would be brutal; you know 
it would. And then he loves me so des- 
perately; it always goes hard at his age 
—(Now, whose age?) And I can’t ruin 
his life. No, you must go away, Billy, 
and I must not see you any more, ever.” 

“But say you love me, darling—at 
least give me that comfort to carry away 
with me!” 

“Tl do—you know I do—but I can’t be 
so dishonorable; and I wont break his 
heart. The dear old fellow! He’s so true 
and so earnest !”” 

With a jagged crash that shook the 
solar system, my thick skull was burst 
open, and I understood at last. Stealing 
softly from the room I ran noiselessly 
down the long hall and out into the 
street, bearing with me the fragments of 
my broken heart. 

Patty loved Billy! 

The dear child had been trying to con- 
ceal it—to live it down! Hence the 
meekly heroic struggles to conform to 
my tastes. Decidedly, when it comes to 
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being all kinds of an ass, I can give Van 
Brunt heavy odds and still beat him, 
hands down. 

I gathered myself together sufficiently 
to dispatch in all haste from the nearest 
florist’s a great bunch of delicate bride 
roses with the words—‘‘For Billy’s dear 
little bride’’—scribbled on my card, and 
then, being somewhat unaccustomed to 
the sensation of a broken heart, I tele 
phoned Rogers to bring the motor around 
to the Union Club, where, leaving him 
behind, astounded, I drove off with my 
newly acquired possession. 

Singular, what a remarkable tonic and 
stimulus a rush through the cold late aft 
ernoon air gives, when one is crushed to 
earth with the burden of a sorrow! That 
little daisy seemed to understand my 
feelings, for she showed her sympathy by 
doing everything that an auto possibly 
could do to prove that she, too, was out 
of sorts. Did she stop once on the trolley- 
track, with the car coming in the near 
distance, she did it a dozen times. Luck- 
ily I am independent of Rogers in small 
difficulties. Out I jumped at each stop, 
and cranking her up in a hurry, managed 
to get off before the oncoming car ran me 
down. At last I turned her aside on the 
road for an examination, the usual gal 
lery instantly gathering around with the 
usual helpful suggestions. 

“Dust in your carburetter? Sparker all 
right? Clutch work well? Weak batter 
ies ?”’ 

In sympathizing company I over 
hauled and thumped and tested. In vain 
A genial chauffeur, smoking a comfort 
able pipe, flew past with a merry gibe: 

“Better look at your gas tank!” 

Gasoline ? 

To be sure—never thought of that. A 
little trifle Rogers must have overlooked. 
Well, one cannot always remember every 
thing. A willing boy, a can from a garage 
just down the road, and I was soon on 
my way again. Another brisk spin, and I 
began to think of turning homeward. 
Strange, what a curious sensation—some- 
thing akin to that of hunger—a broken 
heart gives you about dinner-time! 

I was racing along, keeping an experi 
enced eye out for bicycled authority, 
when—Bang! Bang!—and I came to a 
sudden halt. Both rear tires punctured. 


Well, well, these little accidents only 
lend a zest to the sport. I never had put 
on a tire, but there must be a first time to 
everything, and I prepared to jack up, 
when a friendly eighty-horse-power bor 
down upon me, and, discovering addi 
tional complications in the region of the 
engine, offered to give me a tow to the 
nearest garage. 

Only a delay of an hour and a half, 
while the men tinkered and groveled and 
finally pried off the old and stretched on 
the new tires, reduced the refractory en 
gine to terms, and sped me once more 
on my way. 

It was ten o’clock when I reached the 
club, and a well defined case of starva- 
tion entered with me. There must be 
something about deep grief which de 
mands sustentation. Mine required a thick 
sirloin with marrow sauce and mush- 
rooms, a mealy baked potato, a rum ome- 
let, Camembert, a demi-tasse or two, and 
a pint of wine, before it could take any 
notice at all. 

Later on, while I was meditating over 
my sorrows, with the assistance of a per 
fecto, along came Cousin Vanderlyp. 

“Hello, Dick,” he observed, ‘haven't 
seen you for an age. Suppose you've 
heard about Angela? Van Brunt’s a good 
family—pretty fair match, eh?” 

And he passed on. 

Clash jumped the fragments of my 
broken-heart into place once more, and 
through the restored member shot a bolt 
which caused the universe to reel again. 

Angela engaged! An excellent thing. I 
had always said she should marry. A 
highly commendable idea. But — Van 
Brunt! Now if it had been a man of 
parts, I should not have minded in the 
least. In fact I should have rejoiced. | 
have said so. But Jimmy is not the man 
for her. And naturally, one takes an in- 
terest in the affairs of all one’s old 
friends. 

That cigar was not fit to smoke after 
all, and I threw it away and came back 
to my rooms tired out from all that 
bother with the auto. I believe I'll sell it. 
There is too much wear and tear about 
motoring. Jackson is getting careless; 
nothing was where it ought to be; I 
couldn’t find a thing. He says he laid 
them all out as usual—how these fellows 














A great bunct 


do lie to you! I threw myself down on a 
couch by the fire, but, oh, hang it! I never 
was much of a sleeper anyhow, and I 
walked the floor all night. 

When Jackson brought in my mail and 
my coffee he so far forgot himself as to 
inquire if I were ill. Ill! What should ail 
me? Jackson is a fool. Perhaps I smoked 
too much last night. Yes, that must be it. 

I am going to Africa. I had just told 
Jackson to pack up. All he said was: 

“Very well, Mr. Bleecker. Shall you be 
needing me, sir?” 

Nothing can surprise Jackson. Need 
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him! No, indeed. I wont have anyone 
spying around. All I want is a few collars 
and things and some express rifles. 


At last I see it all clearly. I love An- 
gela! I have loved her from the first mo- 
ment of our Alliance. I loved her all the 
time Aunt Van Tassel was boring me 
about relations; I loved her all those 
evenings when I was yawning over Mae- 
terlinck; I loved her all those spicy af- 
ternoons when I was motoring with dear 
little Patty. 

And I never knew it! Fool that I was! 
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Why did I ever let her go to those musty 
ilcoves alone? Why was I not with her. 
kissing her every minute? [ should have 

wie her love me. Fool—ass—and triply 
lind! And now, Van Brunt had her. Oh, 
let me get off the earth! Such a doubl 
distilled, triply blind idiot has no right 
to exist. I sail to-morrow. I shall not try 
o see anyone. I do not wish to do so 
let them pass me by in oblivior 

I was interrupted by Jackson with a 
note. It was from Angela asking me to 
* the 
1] 


ngagement herself, of course. Well, let 


drop in at five. Wants to tell me o 
me drink 1] the les here ~_ —— 
me drink all the tees there are to drink 
It gives me a fierce satisfaction to wallow 


in my own undoing 


I wonder if in her heart of hearts she 
will rejoice to see me wince. | don’t think 
so. She cannot know that all this time I 
have loved her—loved her as never girl 
was loved before. If she should show 
pleasure in my wincing I should not 
blame her. I shall not wince. I have made 
up mv mind I shall not wince. I shall 
hold her hand and look into her eyes 
paternally, patriarcha 
world of joy—but—I shall not wince 


lly. and wish her a 


I am not going to Africa. I am going 
to Paradise. With Angela. When I 
dropped in at five, | found her alone in 
the dim library of old memories—the 
firelight shining on her soft silken dra- 
veries of dull red. Her little hands, with 
eir | 


| lint of diamonds, were almost hid- 


| 

t gl 
den beneath deep falls of old lace. About 
her neck was a string of pearls. The 
masses of dusky hair were piled high on 
her small head. My brain was taking 
heed of every detail of this last picture 
of my lost love, while my lips were try- 
ing to utter their congratulations. 

“T am sincerely glad, my dear old 
friend,” I began, appropriately, “to learn 
of your happiness.” 

Silence. 
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I glaneed up 

\ngela’s shoulders were shaking 

“Don’t cry, my dear girl: I assure you 
I] know how deeply you feel 

“T know what I am,” | admitted hum- 
bly, “but I never saw it. And there the 
dear little thing was, putting her pretty 
eyes out, studying and trying to please 
me—when all the time she loved him.” 

“What can you be saying ?” 

“Why, Billy and Patty, didn’t you 
mean that? I certainly must have been 
eveless not to see it.”’ 

‘I—n—no—I didn’t mean that ex 
actly, though I haz fancied some 
times a 

“Oh! Well, now I must wish you all 
happiness and good-by at the same time. 
I sail to-morrow. A bit sudden, but you 
know I always was freakish, and I un- 
derstand there’s some fine shooting out 
there.”’ 

“Out where 2” 

“Oh—out Africa way 

“How all your old friends will miss 
you. I wonder if you'll be crossing on the 
same boat with Mr. Van Brunt. He sails 
to-morrow, too!” 

“W-H-A-T-! 


Oh Angela—Angela—Angela! 

I cannot begin to tell the rest. All I 
know clearly is that she is not going to 
marry Jimmy—never thought of marry 
ing him—and that she zs going to marry 
a doubie-distilled, triply blind ass. 


“And what is this—a Betrothal or an 
Engagement?” she asked, laughing, her 
dark, starry eyes shining, the red rose 
flushing her cheeks, when, for a moment 
my jealous arms released her. 

“To perdition with Betrothals and 
Engagements! Leave them to benighted 
ignorance that knows no better!” I cried 
in the fullness of joy. “7his is a love- 
match !” 

And once again I caught her to my 
heart. 
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OHN G. WORTENDYKE shivered 


as with dread, on entering the county 


jail. Hundreds and thousands of times he 
had passed in and out, out and in, with- 
out let or hindrance, without fear, 
threats, or compulsion. And yet, upon 
each occasion, the sensation was ever 
new: usage and custom had not staled 
it—the clutch of terror, the stretching 
out of the cold, clammy hand of penal 
servitude, the horribly silent eloquen: 

of bolt and bar—it bit into him now wit] 
treble force. 

He gave no sign, however. He nodded 
to the doorman and, passing in, strode 
down the narrow passageway and pushed 
through the turnstile. A hand was laid 
upon his arm. The hand was the hand of 
big Bill Steen, the deputy warden of the 
jail. 

“Counselor,” he queried, with unac- 
customed caution in his tone, “‘who was 
you lookin’ for?” 

Wortendyke smiled. “You've got only 
one of my birds shut up in your aviary, 
Bill. Naturally, he’s the man I want to 
see <i 


Big Bill nodded—still, with suspicious 


caution. 
“Peter Tattersall Sharpe?” he asked. 
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“Exactly,” returned Wortendyke. 

He started on, but Bill Steen still de- 
tained him. 

“Counselor,” went on Bill, “you an’ 
me is old friends. | do not want to hurt 
your feelings. But I have been warned ; | 
have been forewarned and forearmed 
by Prosecutor Murgatroyd. Prosecutor 
Murgatroyd is most particular about this 
case. And you must admit, Counselor,” 
he went on, “that we don’t often have a 
guy locked up here, who’s worth fifteen 
million dollars, and who’s sentenced to 
ten vears at hard labor in State’s Prison. 
It aint a every day occurrence. Come, it 
aint often that you get a bird like that.” 

The lawver nodded. “An American 
he assented, “‘whose wings have 


eagle, 
become singed in an effort to attain the 
sun of high finance. He did it once too 
often, didn’t he? Now, will you bring 
Sharpe down, or shall I go up to him?” 

[The deputy still shook his head. “I 
dunno,” he answered. ““A man who’s sent 
up for ten years, and who’s worth fifteen 
millions o’ dollars is a blamed ticklish 
proposition. Fifteen millions could buy 
up a few of my keepers, Counselor. It 
could turn keys, and break down bars; 
say, that amount o’ money could smash 
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down the jail. Prosecutor Murgatroyd 
says be careful, an’ I got to be, even w ith 
a old friend like you. I'll send to Murga- 
troyd an’ ask.” 

Wortendyke looked into the soul of 
big Bill Steen with that confidential 
glance that had won him many juries, 
and placed one hand upon the breast of 
Bill. 

Bill,” he whispered gently, “Show 
much would you take to let him go. How 
much, Bill? A million—two million— 
three ? Come, say the word.” 

he deputy indignantly drew away 


“Counselor,” he said, ‘‘you couldn't 
touch me with ten million. Why, | 
wouldn’t let him off for the hull fifteen.” 


Wortendyke shook his head 

“Steen,” he went on, a bit severely, 
“vou'll let him off for less. Oh, yes you 
will. I know you. I know all about you 
One hour wont pass before you'll send 
man up-stairs to let Sharpe out. Come 
one million—two million—three—”’ 

“Not on your life,” retorted Steen, 
wild-eyed with alarm. 

Wortendyke drew himself up to his 
full height, thrust his hand into his 
breast-pocket, pulled a paper out and 
held it under the nose of Steen. 

“Took at that. Steen,’”’ he commanded, 
‘and see whether my prophecy comes 
true.” 

Bill Steen opened the paper, glanced 
at it, and grinned. 

“Quit your kiddin’, Counselor,” he 
said. “Why didn’t you say all along that 
you'd got an order releasin’ him on bail 
pendin’ an appeal—‘on bail’—on bail—” 
he gasped. ‘“Jehosaphat. A million dol- 
lars bail. Gee whiz.” 

“Under the new law,” returned the 
counselor. ‘And there,” he added, “is a 
surety bond. You can send for Murga 
troyd and I’ll go up to Sharpe.” 

A moment later he sat zs-a-vis with 
Sharpe at the table in the little counsel- 
room, locked in. 

“They're going to let you out, 
Sharpe,” remarked his lawyer. 

Sharpe nodded gloomily. “I thought 
they never would,” he answered: “they’ve 
kept me here ten days.” He shuddered. 
“It’s been more like ten years.” 

Peter Tattersall Sharpe was a man of 
medium size. He wore a pointed beard 
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As for the rest, there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from the mass of mankind. 
He was the usual, ordinary citizen. He 
resembled the crowd. The stamp of the 
average was upon him. His dull glance 
gave no sign of the alert, restless intel- 
lect behind it; upon him were none of 
the earmarks of the acute financier, the 
great financial conspirator that he had 
been proved to be. He might have been 
a drug-clerk or a bookkeeper at fifteen 
per, but a man with fifteen million to his 
credit—never. That was Peter Sharpe. 

(Ynce the bond was filed, once the 
huge door of the county jail had closed 
noiselessly behind him, Sharpe stretched 

is arms in hysterical relief. 

“That’s the last time, Wortendyke,” 
he said, “that they'll ever get me back 
there. We’re bound to win out upon ap 
peal.” He spoke with conviction. 

“Um,” answered Wortendyke. 

Sharpe suddenly drew breath. He 
gasped. 

“Ten years!” he exclaimed, catching 
Wortendyke by the arm. “Think of ten 
years in a hell like that. We—we’re 
bound to win out on appeal 

His lawyer swung him into a side 
street, and with him strode toward a 
huge Mastodon that stood throbbing at 
the curb. 

“We did that pretty slick, Sharpe,” he 
said; “got away from the newspapers 
and the cameras and the crowd. I told 
your man to wait here for us. I’ll ride up 
home with you.” 


Sharpe shivered again. “I suppose,” 
he said, “the missus will have a few re- 
marks to make.” 

He was quite right. The missus had. 
In the first place, the news of his release 
on bail had traveled faster than the six- 
ty-horse-power could, and Sharpe and 
his lawyer hac to fight their way through 
an impacted mass of humanity that filled 
the sidewalk and the street in front of 
Sharpe’s place on the Boulevard. Bill 
Steen was quite right. Fifteen millions 
and ten years at hard labor are incongru- 
ous. Hence the crowd; hence the cam- 
eras; hence everything. 

“Gee!” exclaimed the crowd, viva 
voce. “Don’t look like he’d been in jail, 
does he? Looks like he’d come out of a 
bandbox.” 








The house-door opened ; W ortendyke 


pushed his way in; Sh 
door closed. 

“Where’s Mrs. Sharpe?” asked the 
multimillionaire of the first footman he 
stumbled over. 


It appeared that Mrs. Sharpe was in 


arpe followed. The 


her room and feeling very poorly, very 
poorly. Was she in bed? No, she was not. 
But she was “took poorly, very poorly.” 
Sharpe seized the 
arm of Worten 
dvke. 

“John,” he said, 
his voice shaking, 
“you've got to 
come with me 
to see the missus. 
You’ve got to. Do 
you understand ?” 

W ortendyke 
shook his head. 
“Not on your 
life,’ he answered. 

“Pll pay you 
for a? shrieked 
Sharpe. “I'll pay 
you for it. Hang 
it, | wont go up 
alone.”’ 

I’wo minutes 
later, they entered 
the lady’s boudoir 
on tiptoe. She did 
not deign to ac 
knowledge their 
presence. She 
gritted her teeth 
and sobbed. 

“You did not 
Stop to consider 
me,’ she hissed 


into space, “me. He locked 


The disgrace. The 

intolerable disgrace — shame—humilia- 
tion. You—a felon—a convict—a com- 
mon thief, guilty of larceny. You.” 

“Ves, my dear,” returned Sharpe, in 
deep contrition. 

“I can’t face anybody—not my dear- 
est friends,” went on the lady. “I can’t 
go anywhere—I shall never be able to 
go anywhere again.” 

Sharpe grinned feebly at Wortendyke. 

‘They say I wont either, for the next 
ten years,” he said, in soothing tones. 
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His jest aroused the sleeping tigress in 
her. The lady rose and pointed toward 
the door. Upon her breast lay jewels 
worth tens of thousands; about her neck 
was clasped a dog-collar weighted with 
heavy pearls, and worth a hundred thous- 
and dollars; her fingers sparkled with 
gems. Her gown was a creation; her 
make-up a masterpiece. Without the mil- 
lions of Sharpe she would have been 
nothing; with 
them she was 
everything. 

“You can go,” 
she said; “all 
these years you 
have considered 
everybody but 
your wife— 
ever\ body but me. 
I’ve had to bear 
the brunt of it 
all | — I — the 
idea of letting 
them send you up 
for ten years—of 
heaping all this 
infamy on me. I 
shall sue for di- 
vorce. I shall get 
a divorce—shame 

disgrace.” 

“Yes,my dear,” 
said Sharpe. 

“Go!” she ex- 
claimed, stamping 
her foot, “leave 
me — you and 
your paid hireling 
there.” 

W ortendyke 
turned purple. 
the oor He advanced to- 

ward his client’s 
wife. “Madam!” he exclaimed angrily. 

But Sharpe pulled him away and 
dragged him into the hall. 

“Man,” he whispered, “she'll scratch 
your face if you don’t look out.” 

Tumultuously they descended the 
stairs, and crept into a little den on the 
floor below. 

Sharpe locked the door. 

“That’s over,” he exclaimed. 

He set a decanter on the table and 
passed the cigars. They smoked in silence. 
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“T’ll get my nerve back pretty soon, 
John,” went on Sharpe. Finally he 
spread his hands upon the table. “Wor 
tendyke,” he ventured, in half query, 
“they’re bound to reverse this verdict on 
appeal ?” 

Slowly Wortendyke shook his head. 
‘This verdict and this sentence,” he re- 
turned, “‘are going to stick.” 

Peter IT. Sharpe’s eyes bulged. “Con 


} 


found it, man,” he cried, “why should 
they stick.”’ 

The lawyer placed finger-tip over 
against finger-tip. ‘Because, under the 
evidence, you have been fairly convicted 
of larceny. You have formed trust com- 
panies, you have bought a string of banks 
solely to finance your wild-cat schemes, 
only that you might speculate upon the 
Street. You daze financed your wild cat 
you haz 
Street, and you have done it all with 


schemes spec ulated on the 
your trust company funds—the deposits 
in your banks.”’ 

Sharpe pounded the table with his 
and. “What the devil are banks and 
trust companies for if not for that?” he 
queried. 

His counsel smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘You dissipated about thirty 
million of the people’s money—and the 
people kicked, that’s all. And Murga 
troyd proved it in the trial. And you're 
up against it, Sharpe. You mark my 
word.”’ 

Che eyes of the millionaire narrowed 
‘John,’ he continued, “I haven’t got 
fifteen million, But I fave got seven.” 

“In Mrs. Sharpe’s name?” 

‘In her name, of course,” said Sharpe, 
“but she’ll loosen—to get out of the dis- 
grace, so she can look people in the face. 
You see. Now, this is the point. What 
will it cost me to buy three judges in the 
Court of Errors and Appeals. Three 
would be enough. Three judges out of 
five would do the trick. What will it 
cost ?”’ 

Wortendyke burst forth into a raucous 
laugh. “You couldn’t buy ’em with sev- 
enty millions, you blamed idiot,” he de 
clared. 

“T’ll buy Murgatroyd, the prosecutor, 
then,” said Sharpe. 

“Why don’t you talk sense.”’ returned 


his lawver 


“T am talking sense,” protested 
Sharpe. “I'll buy somebody. I'll buy 
everybody. If you think that I’m going 
to prison for ten years—me, with seven 
million dollars in my clothes, you’ve got 
another think, that’s all.” 

W ortendyke rose. “Peter,” he re 
marked, gravely, “this verdict and this 
sentence are going to stick. You mark 
my words.” 


Eighteen months later the same two 
men sat closeted in the self-same room. 
Counselor Wortendyke drew from his 
pocket a plain white envelope and shook 
from it a sheet of tissue paper. 

“Money will do something, after all 
he stated. 

(he millionaire quivered with excite- 
ment. “It got me a reversal, then?” he 
queried. 

he lawyer shook his head. “No,” he 
answered, “but it got me something that 
I wanted—advance information of the 
opinion of the Court. Inside of thirty 
days your conviction will be affirmed ab- 
solutely.”’ 

Sharpe, who had risen, now clutched 
at the edge of the table then sank back 
into his chair. 

“What will become of me,” he wailed, 
“ten years at hard labor—ten years be- 
hind the bars. They'll never put me 
there.” 

“Ves they will,” returned his counsel, 
suavely, “‘yes they will, unless—”’ 

“Unless—” echoed Peter, hanging on 
his words. 

Wortendyke lit a fresh cigar, pushed 
his chair back from the table, and threw 
one leg across the other. ‘Peter,’ he 
asked, “how long have you worn a 
beard ?” 

The millionaire started. “Why—why 
—’’ he stammered, “I’ve never shaved. 
When it first came I let it grow. I’ve had 
it ever since.” 

The lawyer nodded. “I thought that 
was the case, from its silken fiber,” he 
returned. He leaned over. ““How do you 
look without a beard ?” he asked. 

Sharpe drew a long breath. “Blamed 
if I know,” he answered. 

Wortendyke stuck his hands into his 
arm-pits, and rested his chin upon his 
shirt-front 











































“Sharpe,” he said, “this is Prosecutor 
Murgatroyd’s pet case. It is the first in 
his series of raids upon the iniquitous 
rich. He means to see to it that you serve 
ten years less good behavior. From the 
time you put up a million dollar jail 
bond, he has had you watched. Of course 
his task is tremendous. You and | know 
that time and time again we have eluded 
the vigilance of his men. We know that 
you can do it again. But that doesn’t al- 
ter the situation. If you should disappear, 
every hotel, every train, every steamship 
pier would be thronged with county men. 
You can’t get out of the United States. 
You can’t get out of the State, unless—’”’ 

“Unless—”’ 

“Unless you follow my directions.” 

“Name them.” 

“You've got to leave your beard and 
your name, and—your seven millions, be- 
hind you—and—mark me now: you've 
got to leave them all behind and never 
come back to them. You understand. You 
must even leave your wife, and never 
come back to her.” 

‘“That’s the easiest part of it,” sighed 
Sharpe, “I can leave her. But why the 
money ?” 

“Because,” said his counsel, “if you so 
much as plank down a ten dollar bill for 
a railroad-ticket after you disappear, you 
may be suspected. The county men here, 
the police in other cities, will be on the 
lookout for a man with some money ; 
they will not search the lodging houses. 
You must not be caught. It takes nerve, 
but you’ve got to do it. You’ve got to say 
good-by to everything.” 

“Where do I go?” 

“Anywhere you like. Disappear. But 
don’t buy a railroad-ticket if you can 
help it. Don’t leave the country, because 
if you try to leave, they’ll nab you. Don’t 
do anything that a man with a roll of 
bills might do. Make a noise like a tramp. 
You understand.” 

Sharpe pondered deeply for a quarter 
of an hour. Then he rose and shook his 
counsel by the hand. 

“T’ve got a month,” he asked. 

Wortendyke shook his head. “You be 
gin right now,” he answered. He held out 
his hand once more and shook his client’s 
in turn. 

“Good-by, Peter Sharpe,” he ex- 
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claimed, his voice tinged with emotion, 
“we shall never meet again.” 
“Good-by.” 


One of the footmen employed by 
Peter Tattersall Sharpe was a county 
detective in the employ of the prosecu- 
tor’s office. It soon became known to this 
footman, in common with the other mem- 
bers of the household, that Peter Tatter- 
sall Sharpe contemplated a week-end 
trip to Atlantic City. A suite of rooms 
was engaged by wire; railroad tickets 
were purchased, trunks were packed ; 
appointments with friends were made in 
the Monolith at that resort. Every es- 
sential detail was attended to; nothing 
was overlooked. But on the day before 
departure, Sharpe handed to his valet a 
small package, heavy, cold, metallic. 

“Just stick that in my suit-case,” he 
commanded. 

The valet, too, was tainted with the 
county money, and when, later and alone, 
he investigated, he found within the 
package a revolver, a .32 caliber, ham- 
merless—up-to-date, sinister, ominous. 

“Suicide at Atlantic City,’ quoted the 
valet to himself. 

Whereupon he passed the gun to the 
treacherous footman, and the treacherous 
footman waited an opportunity to convey 
the intelligence to the prosecutor’s office. 
Meanwhile the preparations for the trip 
proceeded— 

And then, something happened; and 
happened on the day set for his depar- 
ture. 

Peter Tattersall Sharpe merely left 
his house a moment, and walked around 
the corner and never came back. He dis- 
appeared from view. That was all. 

No—not quite all. There were some 
who saw Sharpe later, but they were not 
members of his household, they were not 
officials in the employ of the state. They 
were only casual observers. They were 
people down at Brighton Beach. 

The summer, fortunately, was well 
under way. This fact enabled him to put 
into practice his well-laid plan. His plan 
was not original with him ; McClenahan, 
a bank cashier, had tried it and had 
failed, two years before, but it was, nev- 
ertheless, a clever plan, so reasoned 
Sharpe. 
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Peter Tattersall Sharpe, a man with a 
pointed beard, stepped into Obermeyer’s 
Bathing Pavilion Beach that day—the 
day that he had planned to start for At 
lantic City; the day that he had turned a 
corner and disappeared. 

He entered the baths quite boldly. He 
stepped up to the desk, passed out his 
wallet, his pin, his other valuables, sealed 
them in an envelope and wrote his name 
quite plainly on the envelope. The man 
behind the desk glanced at the name, 
glanced at Sharpe interestedly, handed 
back a fifty cent bathing-suit, two checks 
on rubber strings, and a key. Sharpe took 
these things, and proceeded to his al- 
lotted booth. 

Once inside, he disrobed—a 
that in his case revealed a strange condi 
tion of affairs, for Sharpe, disrobing, 
peeled off, not one, but two full suits of 
clothes, two sets of underwear, two sets 
of everything. In his pocket he carried a 
worn-out pair of tennis-shoes; and an 
old soft hat. He was a man with two 
full sets of wearing apparel. He stripped 
to the skin. He donned the bathing-suit 
He discarded one set of clothing and as 
sumed the other set. That was all. He 
left the room and locked the door, taking 
with him his brass checks, and placing 
the bathhouse key on the ledge above the 
door. 

Behind him were his valuables, and the 
clothes of Peter Sharpe. Upon him were 
the second-hand slops of adversity. He 
still wore his beard—but not so long. He 
left the pavilion by the street-entrance 
He pushed through the back streets and 
alley-ways crowded with the cheaper or- 
der of pleasure-seekers, eating “hot-dogs” 

—darted into a barber-shop and leaned 
back with a grunt of satisfaction, in the 
chair. 

“Too hot for spinach, Tony,” he ex 
plained, ‘“‘so shave her off.” 

Tony shaved her off. And when Sharpe 
rose and glanced into Tony’s glass, he 
looked upon a countenance that in a 
thousand years he would not have recog- 
nized. Time was, long before, when his 
cheeks were plump and muscular, his 
chin bold, his lips expressive. But for 
years he had transacted business with his 
eyes alone. His beard had covered all the 
rest of his face; his lips and chin and 
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jowls had been unused. Not only was he 
not the Peter ‘Tattersall Sharpe of to 
day. He was not the Peter Sharpe of any 
day. He was just a man in a second hand 
suit of clothes. 

‘Ta-ta, Tony,” he exclaimed as he dis 
appeared from view. 

That evening Obermeyer’s helpers, 
making their rounds, discovered the 
clothes of Peter ‘Tattersall Sharpe, the 
banker, in his booth; the clerk at the 
desk produced the envelope containing 
the banker’s valuables; the bathing-suit, 
the brass checks and Peter Sharpe were 
nil, 

The press said “Suicide.” 

Peter’s friends said “Drowning acci 
dent.” The astute footman produced the 
suicidal pistol. The Court of Errors and 
Appeals handed down its decision of af 
firmance. The theory of suicide was 
deepened and _ strengthened. But the 
ocean never gave up Peter from its ca- 
pacious depths 

And Murgatroyd doubled his county 
force engaged upon the job, and watched 
resting. But his 


and wondered, never 


watching and wondering seemed in vain. 


William Prime was a grocer on a side 
street in the overgrown town of Donald- 
son—a big place of a hundred thousand 
inhabitants not fifteen miles from the 
borough of Manhattan, and woefully 
overshadowed and belittled by the big: 
ness of its neighbor. One afternoon, late, 
William Prime stepped out to the drug 
store on the corner, bought ten cents 
worth of. carbolic acid, returned to his 
store, entered the little room behind the 
safe, diluted the acid with water, mixing 
it in a tumbler, and then drank it off 
Within a remarkably short space of time 
he found himself on the floor, writhing 
horribly, and wondering why he had done 
what he had done. 

“Peter!” he yelled, “Ar-h-h-h, Peter! 
Oh—Ar-h-h-h.” 

Peter, clerk and general factotum of 
the store, rushed in, sniffed the air, diag- 
nosed the case, poured down milk and 
alcohol and baking-soda and other anti- 
dotes, and, reviving his man, sat him in 
a chair and fed him stimulants until 
William Prime refused to take another 
drop. 





















“T’ll never do it again,” 
wailed William Prime. 

Peter Mitcheltree, his 
clerk, shook him by the shoul 
der. “What did you do it for 
at all?” he asked. 

Prime, the grocer, groaned. 

“T felt I had to do it,” he 
exclaimed; “it was that or 
ruin. Look out into the store. 
Where’s the customers — 
where’s the business? An’ me, 
bein’ pushed to the wall, an’ 
bein’ the executor of Jim 
Collins’ estate, an’ havin’ 
used up the hull eight hun- 
dred dollars—an’ I owe you 
four weeks’ wages. An’ all on 
account of that there swin- 
dler Nugent on the other side 
o the street. I.ook at his 
store, filled day and night, 


with customers, an’ just by 
cuttin’ prices. I wont ever 
kill myself again. But what 
can I do—what can I do?” 

Peter Mitcheltree folded 
his arms and thought. He 
was a middle-aged man, was 
this clerk, Peter Mitcheltree. 
He had drifted into the store 
one day—blown down from 
Tory Corner, so he said, 
where Mitcheltrees were le- 
gion—and had braced Prime 
for a job and little more than nothing a 
week, just as Prime’s last clerk had left, 
because of lack of pay. 

[he chief reason why Prime had em- 
ployed Peter Mitcheltree was that Peter 
had sat down, in all his shabbiness, upon 
a barrel head, and had refused to move. 
So he had stayed on, at two a week, and 
a room at the back of the store to sleep 
in. 

Across the way from Primes, one Nu- 
gent, also a grocer, flaunted his apparent 
success in the face of Prime, day in and 
day out. Nugent was an interloper; the 
street was narrow, the neighborhood 
cheap; the cutting of prices had fol- 
lowed, involving a war between the ri 
vals. Nugent was fast forging to the 
front. 

“What am I goin’ to do?” wailed 
Prime to Peter, his clerk. 
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He would not have recognized himself 


“Everything,” answered his clerk. 

His manner of speech strangely be- 
lied his poverty stricken appearance. 

“And if I’d known how you felt about 
it, I should have told you. Everybody 
goes to Nugent’s Store—of course they 
do. They can buy there at the cheapest 
prices. Why shouldn’t they ?” 

“T can’t cut down any more without a 
dead loss,” sighed Prime. 

“Of course you can’t,” returned the 
general factotum, “and neither can Nu- 
gent; in fact, he’s selling at a loss now. 
Don’t you see? The more he sells, the 
more he loses. He thinks he can get your 
customers that way. He can, just so long 
as he keeps it up. But with all his rushing 
business, he’s dead-flat on his back— 
broke. For every dollar that he takes in, 
he has to put a dollar ten out. He’s all in, 
Mr. Prime.” 
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The old man stared. “How do you 
know ?” he gasped. 

Peter Mitcheltree shrugged his shoul 
ders. “One of his clerks is on our pay,” 
he answered carelessly. 

Che grocer leaned forward. 

“What?” he yelled, in mystification. 

Mitcheltree flushed. “‘I—I mean,” he 
explained, ‘that I took Steve, his young 
est clerk. to the show one night last week, 
and passed him a half-dozen good cigars 
out of our stock. Naturally, Steve told 
me all he knew. He’s still telling me. 
You see ?” 

Grocer Prime opened his eyes. “And 
what do you tell Aim?” he queried. 

His shabby clerk batted his \ 
“What I dont tell him would fill a book,” 
he said. 

A few days later, just as Prime was 
closing up after a lifeless day, Nugent, 
his rival, stole across the street, and 
drew Prime into Prime’s back room, and 
held a consultation with him. In half an 
hour he left. Prime sauntered out into 
the store, where Peter Mitcheltree still 
waited on a barrel head. In Prime’s eye 
was the glint of hope; the flush of eager 
ness was on his face. 

“Pete!” cried Prime, “Nugent came to 
make a proposition.” 

“T knew he did,” said Pete. 

“He wants to throw the two stores 
into one. Says there’s only just so many 
customers; that if they was evenly di 
vided they’d support two stores, but that 
there’s no tellin’ what they'll do if left 
to themselves; that one of us has got to 
sell at a loss, and the other not at all, as 
it is now, an’ he don’t see no use in my 
fightin’ him. My fightin’ Aim. The 
blamed cuss. He wants that I should join 
into a partnership. What do you think o’ 
that ?” 

“T’ve thought it over a good deal,” re 
turned Pete; “it was I who put the idea 
into Nugent’s head.” 

“You?” 

““Tndirectly—yes 
youngest clerk.” 

“You never mentioned it to me.” 

Peter laughed. “If the offer had come 
from you, Nugent wouldn’t have touched 
it with a ten foot pole, Mr. Prime. He 
thinks it’s Ais idea. He backs it. What did 
you tell him?” 
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Prime squinted and smiled a dry, hard 
smile. ““Told him I wouldn’t hear to such 
a thing,”’ he answered, ‘‘and he went off 
mad.” 

“Good,” said Peter, the clerk, “now 
we’ve got Nugent where we want him, 
eh?” 

“Looks like it.” 

“T guess,” mused Peter, “that it will 
have to be Prime & Nugent instead of 
Nugent & Prime.” 

And so it was. The firm of Prime & 
Nugent was duly formed; duly started 
upon its joint existence, and duly raised 
its prices, bit by bit, until they reached 
the breaking point. Nugent became sol- 
vent. Prime paid up his indebtedness to 
the Collins trust. Peter Mitcheltree, the 
clerk, asked a raise of salary, got it, and 
invested in a decent suit of clothes. The 
firm advertised, broadened, put in plate 
glass windows, and indulged in displays. 
Prosperity abounded, but 

“Pete,” said Nugent one day, to Prime 
& Nugent’s clerk, “we're being bucked 
like the dickens by Stapes-Wallace on 
the Avenue. We ought to have some of 
this high-toned patronage in the neigh- 
borhood. But we’ll never get it, and even 
our poorer trade is running after Stapes- 
Wallace specialties. It looks to me like 
Stapes-Wallace was trying to push us to 
the wall.” 

“They are,”’ admitted Peter, “and they 
pay me three dollars a week to keep them 
informed of progress as we go along.” 

“What!” yelled Prime and Nugent in 
one breath. 

“And,” proceeded Peter imperturb- 
ably, “I ¢e// ’em as we go along.” 

“What do you tell ’em?” 

Peter smiled. 

“Things,” he said. “Beside,” he added, 
“T turn the three back to the bookkeeper 
of theirs, and I get the fruth from him. 
He’s that kind.” 

“Well,” said Prime to Nugent, “they 
certainly are pushing us~ what shall we 
do 2?” 

“Buy ’em out.” 

Nugent looked at Prime. “Who said 
buy ’em out?” asked he. “I did,” said 
Peter. 

“Blamed idiot,” said 
haven’t got any cash.” 

“Don’t need cash,” returned the clerk, 


Nugent, “we 


























“buy ‘em out. Give ’em a good price—a 
good price, understand. Don’t give ’em a 
cent of cash. Give em a mortgage on this 
store, good will, and stock. Give ’em a 
purchase-money mortgage on their own 
store, good will and stock. That’s all.” 

‘They wont take it,” protested Prime. 

“Yes they will,’ returned the irre 
pressible Peter; “they will, because 
they'll expect to foreclose the mortgage 
in a year—both mortgages in fact, and 
get both stores. Chey’ve got you rated in 
their craniums as absolutely ‘N. G.’ They 
hear things now and then.” 

Nugent pursed his lips. “I’ve always 
heard them Mitcheltrees from ‘ory Cor- 
ner was awful smart,” he said. 

he deal went through. It was a suc- 
cessful venture. The Stapes-Wallace 
people had left out of the account the 
immediate success that would follow the 
elimination of a rival in the neighbor- 
hood. So it came to pass that the Prime- 
Nugent-Mitcheltree Concern—note the 
full name—controlled and supplied the 
locality in the line of groceries. It paid 
the mortgages. 

“And now,” said Prime one day, “‘we’d 
be all right, if the Green Store hadn’t 
gone and put in a grocery department.” 

‘Hang a department-store,” cried Nu- 
gent, ‘“‘what business has the Green Store 
got to go and sell groceries? They ought 
to leave the trade alone. Look here, four 
of our customers last week, and five this 
week, have quit and now buy for cash 
over at the Green Store.” 

Peter Mitcheltree rubbed his nose re- 
flectively. “I guess,” he said, “that we'll 
have to buy the Green Store.” 

‘“Thunderation !”’ cried his senior part 
ners in dismay. “Are you crazy, man?” 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Peter, gen- 
ially, as one who is certain of his ground. 
“It wont take much money; big price ; 
big mortgage back—the trick is done; 
leave the manager there, cut down his 
salary to impress him, threaten to dis 
charge everybody, so that they'll do the 
best they know—and the Green Store is 
ours, groceries and all.” 

It was perhaps two years after the ac- 
quisition of the Green Store that Peter 
Mitcheltree, the president of the Green 
Store Corporation, called his board of 
directors together. 
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“Gentlemen,” he said to Prime and 
Nugent, “we need more money—the store 
must branch out—we must broaden. 
Every dollar that we’ve got must go in 
here. And we need more.” 

“So we do,” they said. 

“So,” went on the president, “1 guess 
we'd better buy the Bank.” 

“The First National?’ they gasped. 
“Why, how the dickens can we buy the 
bank when we need every cent of cash 
to put into the store.” 

President Peter Mitcheltree smiled. 

“We don’t buy the Bank to pay money 
out,” he explained, gently; “we'll buy it 
just as we have bought everything else. 
We buy the bank,” he went on, “‘to get 
money in. People put money into the 
bank; the bank will put money into the 
store.” 

They bought the bank. Peter did it. 
Prime and Nugent stood to one side and 
held each others’ hands and watched him 
do it, helpless in their imagination. 

“But,” they protested, “will the state 
let the bank put so much money into the 
Green Store. What about the superin- 
tendent of banking, and the inspectors, 
and all such ?” 

“Of course,” conceded Peter Mitchel- 
tree, “it takes a banking man.”’ 

He glanced at his counterfeit present- 
ment in the mirror in his private office. 

“Possibly,” he continued, “we can find 
aman who will know just how to do these 
things.” 

They never found the man—that is, 
they never found any other man than 
Peter. Peter did what was to be done. 

“T will admit,” said Peter Mitcheltree, 
the President of the Green Store and the 
President of the First National Bank, to 
his colleagues, “that I can’t do all I 
would like to, with the First National. | 
guess we’d better buy up the Trust Com- 
pany ; then we'll be O. K..” 

“How can we do that?” they asked. 
“We're overloaded now.” 

Peter’s hands dropped helplessly at his 
side. 

“Can’t I ever get it through your 
heads?” he exclaimed wearily. “We own 
the First National stock, don’t we? 
Well, we'll buy the Trust Company with 
that. With the Trust Company stock 
we'll buy something else; with that, 
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something else ; we'll buy something else ; 
it’s only a question of time when we'll 
own the town.” 

Prime looked at Nugent. Nugent 
looked at Prime. 

“To think we used to run a couple of 
dinky grocery stores Down Neck,” said 
the former to the latter. 

But President Peter only smiled to 
himself. 

“T shouldn’t wonder gentlemen,” he 
thought to himself, but he didn’t say it to 
them, “if you’d get back to dinky Down 
Neck one of these fine days.” 

Meanwhile the people were depositing 
their hard-earned cash in the First Na 
tional and the Trust Company; the First 
National and the ‘Trust Company, 
through its able and efficient president, 
Peter Mitcheltree, turned the money into 
such channels as seemed most expedient. 

Time passed. Then, suddenly —a 
crash. 


Peter Mitcheltree, president of every 
thing in town, sat at his desk in his pri 
vate office in the Mitcheltree Building at 
the corner of Main and Market streets in 
Donaldson, lost in thought. He had 
amassed a fortune of seven million dol- 
lars. He still had it, in spite of the big 
crash. He meant to keep it, too, if such a 
thing were possible. 

He’d worked, he told himself ; nobody 
could understand how he had worked. 
Talk about the day laborer! Why, he did 
nothing. What right had he to be tired, 
and to whine, and to strike? He didn’t 
know what work was—the day laborer. 
Peter Mitcheltree, now—he fad worked. 
And the fruits of his labors were in his 
possession—to have and to hold, forever. 

There was a knock on the door. His 
heart leaped into his throat. 

“Come in,” he said. 

[wo men in uniform entered. They 
were officers of the law. Mitcheltree 
leaped to his feet. 
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“What do you want?” he queried. 

“Want you,” they said. 

“Is it Sharpe you're looking for?” he 
asked, his words rattling against the roof 
of his mouth, ‘Peter Tattersall Sharpe.” 

“Peter ‘Tattersall Sharpe?” they 
echoed, puzzled. “No. We're looking for 
you, Peter Mitcheltree. We don’t know 
no Sharpe. We got a dozen warrants out 
for you.” 

“What for?” 

“Larceny; misapplication of bank 
funds ; forgery, everything.” 

“On whose complaint ?” 

“Bank depositors, First National and 
Trust Company; superintendent of 
banks, and two most particular ones, 
signed by Mr. Prime, and another one 
by Nugent. Will you come along? There’s 
a carriage at the door.” 

Mitcheltree hesitated. He was not un- 
nerved. He had expected this, ever since 
the crash. 

But he waved his hand. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “would you 
mind leaving me alone, just for one in- 
stant, if you please.”’ 

“You aint goin’ to escape?” queried 
one. 

‘No suicide, now,”’ remarked the other. 

His laugh reassured them. They with- 
drew for an instant. In that one instant 
he crossed to the mirror and looked him- 
self full in the face. 

“T wonder,” he suggested to himself, 
“whether they would know me if I went 
back to a beard, or whether I could do 
the trick once more by dyeing my hair 
yreen, or—how ?”’ 

He crossed to his desk. When the of- 
ficers returned, he was seated, pen in 
hand. 

“I’m almost ready, gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced, “I was just writing to the Hon. 


John G. Wortendyke, a lawyer, of New 


York. I think if this case comes to trial 
I should like him to defend me. He’s a 
wonderful adviser, so I’ve heard.” 
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The Professor’s Lucky Find 





BY JAMES RAYMOND PERRY 


ITTLE MRS. WHITTEMORE sat 

in the ladies’ waiting-room of the 

big dry goods store and watched the as- 

cending clevators. She glanced at her 
watch frequently. 

“T don’t see where the Professor is,”’ 
she said to Mrs. Brooks Carpenter who 
sat next her. 

The two ladies had met there by 
chance. Mrs. Carpenter was waiting for 
her husband also. 

“But I’m never worried if he isn’t on 
time,” she added. “I got over expecting 
that long ago. He says | may think my- 
self lucky when he isn’t more than half 
an hour late.” 

“The Professor is usually very pun 
tual,” said Mrs. Whittemore. “We don’t 
often lunch together town-town, and 
when we do he is invariably on time. 
I’m such a worrier,” she added with a 
nervous little laugh. “I’m always ex- 
pecting something to happen—some ai 
cident, you know. I don’t think I should 
be that way except—well, the Professor 
is so absent-minded. He doesn’t like to 
have it mentioned, and, in fact, always 
says he isn’t. But if it isn’t absent-mind- 
edness, I don’t know what it is. And I’m 
afraid he'll get to thinking about some 
problem in astronomy or mathematics, 
and forget he’s down-town among _ the 
trucks and trolley-cars— 

“Oh, there he is now!—and Mr. Car 
penter with him. I was just wondering 
where you were, Harrison. You are 
twenty minutes late.” 

“T was detained, my dear,” said the 
Professor. ‘‘How do you do, Mrs. Car 
penter? I’m glad to see you. Is your hus 
band twenty minutes late, also?” 

“Oh, no; he’s never late, because he’s 
never on time,” laughed Mrs. Carpenter. 
‘“T hope you know what I mean if it does 
sound paradoxical.” 

“Yes, yes. Because he’s never on time 
you never expect him to be. I see. Well, 
I don’t think Mrs. Whittemore can say 
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that about me. Ordinarily I’m as punc- 
tual as an eclipse of the sun!” 

“What delayed you, Harrison?” Mrs. 
Whittemore asked, and then exclaimed: 
“Why, how did you get all that dirt on 
your coat? Turn round! You are all 
dust. Did you fall down? Have you had 
an accident, Harrison? You're not hurt, 
are you?” 

“No, no, my dear, I’m not hurt. There 
hasn’t been any accident,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “I didn’t even know my coat was 
soiled. I suppose I must have got it 
from the elevated structure. I can’t im 
agine how else.”’ 

“From the elevated structure?’ his 
wife repeated. 

“Ves. | was crossing Wabash Avenue 
under the elevated road a few minutes 
ago, when a surface car came along. | 
didn’t notice it till twas quite near, and 
I recall that in stepping back suddenly 
I brushed up against a column of the 
elevated structure.” 

“Oh, Harrison, are you sure you 
weren't knocked down?” his wife asked. 

“Well, I think I should know if I had 
been,” replied the Professor, a trace. of 
annoyance in his tone. “I have no recol 
lection of having been.” 

“I do wish you would be careful. | 
worry all the time for fear an automo- 
bile or street car will hit you,” she said. 

“Your worry is wholly unnecessary, 
my dear. I fancy I am quite able to take 
care of myself on the street—or else 
where.” 

“You admit, though, that. you came 
near being hit by a car just now,” she 
said. 

“Yes; but I wasn’t hit! If I were the 
absent-minded dreamer you seem to think 
I am I shouldn’t have noticed the car 
and might have been struck by it.” 

Ihe force of his argument pleased the 
Professor, for he smiled triumphantly, 
glancing at the Carpenters for approval. 

“Sure !” agreed Carpenter, grinning. 











“But I don’t see, if you merely 


stepped out of the way of a car, why it 
should have delayed you twenty min- 
utes,” Mrs. Whittemore said, still sus 
picious that the Professor had not related 
all the story. 

“Did I say it delayed me twenty min 
utes ?”’ he asked. 

“You said you had been delayed.” 

“ ‘Detained’ was the word I used, | 
think, but never mind. I was delayed. 
But it wasn’t the car that delayed me— 
except for a fraction of a moment. A 
man may as well, first as last, tell all 
that’s happened to him since seeing his 
wife. Eh! Carpenter? However, I’m here 
to lunch with my wife, and I take it you 
and Mrs. Carpenter are here for the pur- 
pose of lunching together. Suppose we 
find a table, and while being served | 
can relate my adventures and, I trust, 
relieve my wife’s mind of the suspicion 
that I have been mangled and crushed 
by a street-car. 

“There’s really very little to tell and 
that little is not exciting,” resumed the 
Professor when they had given their or- 
ders to the waitress. 

“As I was passing the Leather Goods 
Department on the first floor I remem- 
bered that my pocket-book was getting 
old, and not realizing it was quite so late I 
stopped to purchase a new one. The clerks 
were busy and did not wait on me imme- 
diately, so that delayed me a little. And, 
finally, when I had selected a new pock- 
etbook and was waiting for my change, 
I happened to notice an old pocketbook 
among the ones on the counter. 

“T called the clerk’s attention to it, 
and asked him, jokingly, if they were 
selling second-hand pocketbooks as well 
as new ones. 

“He said it must have been left there 
by a customer. 

“Tooking inside I found two ten-dol 
lar bills, a five, and three ones. 

“T told the clerk the owner would 
doubtless miss it soon and be back, so I 
would leave it with him. 

“He replied that clerks were not per- 
mitted to receive lost articles; they must 
be taken to the Lost and Found Bureau, 
and he suggested that I take it there 
myself. In case the owner never returned, 
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it would then belong to me as the finder. 

‘That struck me as being a good idea. 
‘The owner probably would return, but if 
he didn’t, why shouldn’t I have that 
twenty-eight dollars as well as they? 

“The Lost and Found Bureau is at 
the other end of the building, and when 
I got there, I had to wait for a receipt. 
It all took time, so, my dear, the twenty 
minutes’ delay is fully explained. I trust 
you are now convinced that I was not 
knocked down by a street-car and car- 
ried into a drug-store to be revived.”’ 

“You might have been, though,” his 
wife said, ‘and I do wish you would be 
more careful.” 

Then she added: 

“If no one claims that pocketbook, 
Harrison, you must take the money and 
buy that history of the Egyptian dynas- 
ties that you’ve been wanting.” 

“A good idea; perhaps I will,” said 
the Professor. 

When lunch was over and he received 
his pay-check from the waitress, Pro- 
fessor Whittemore thrust his hand into 
his breast-pocket. A look of surprise 
crossed his face and he began feeling in 
other pockets. 

“What is the matter, Harrison?” his 
wife asked. 

“My pocket must have been picked!’ 
exclaimed the Professor, feeling in one 
pocket after another. “My pocketbook is 
gone. Here is the one I bought, but my 
old one is missing. 

“It’s certainly gone,” he added, feel- 
ing deep in all his pockets. 

“When did you have it last?” his wife 
asked. 

“Why, I had it when I was buying 
the new one. I remember taking it out 
to look at it because I wanted another 
the same size. So I’m certain I had it 
then. Someone must have robbed me in 
the elevator. You know how crowded it 
was, Carpenter?” 

Carpenter nodded, biting his lip. 

‘‘Perhaps—” he began. 

But Mrs. Carpenter kicked him under 
the table. 

“Perhaps,” he repeated, his tone al- 
tered a little, “that stunning woman in 
green velvet took it. She was jammed up 
pretty close to us in the elevator.” 
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“It may be,” agreed the Professor. 
“I've heard that women pickpockets 
dress very well.” 

“How much money did you have?” 
Mrs. Whittemore asked. 

“Oh, twenty-five or thirty dollars, | 
suppose. | don’t know the exact sum,” 
answered the Professor. 

“TIsn’t it odd you should find a por ket 
book with about that sum in it and then 
have your own stolen right afterwards,” 
his wife said. “You ought to go to the 
Lost and Found Bureau and tell them 
the one you found is yours. It would be 
no more than fair for you to have it as 
long as your own was stolen here in 
this store. Don’t you think so, Mr. Car 
penter ?”’ 

Something in Carpenter’s face seemed 
to turn Mrs. Whittemore’s thoughts, for 
she exclaimed : 

“Why, Harrison, perhaps it was 
yours!” 

The Professor blushed. 

“Do you mean that perhaps I took my 
own pocketbook to the Lost and Found 
Bureau ?” he asked with dignity. 

“Why, of course you wouldn’t do any- 
thing sO foolish, but—”’ 

“T should hope not,” said the Pro- 
fessor. 

“You don’t know positively that it 
was stolen,” she said. “You may have 
dropped it and someone picked it up and 
taken it to the Lost and Found Bureau. 
It would be a good idea to inquire, I 
think.” 

“Yes—certainly. No harm could be 
done by inquiring,” agreed the Profes 
sor, relief in his tone. “I might have 
dropped it, of course ; any man might do 
that. And people very generally are hon- 
est, I think. The finder would be likely 
to take it to the Lost and Found Bu 
reau. I shouldn’t be surprised if I found 
it there. Mr. Carpenter, if you will 
kindly loan me enough to pay for our 
luncheon I will go right down and in 
quire. The rest of you can stay in the 
Waiting Room; it will take only a few 
minutes.” ° 

“Oh, let’s all go,’ Carpenter said. 
“We want to know whether you find it, 
Professor.” 

“Well, it’s quite a distance away,” said 
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the Professor, giving the suggestion a 
cool greeting. “Really, | think you would 
all find it more comfortable in the wait 
ing-room. I may have to stand in line 
some time before I can get waited on; 
there are usually quite a number round 
the Lost and Found Bureau, I think.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answered Car 
penter; “we don’t mind standing round 
a little. Besides, they might want some 
one to identify you before giving you 
back your pocketbook.” 

Professor Whittemore did not demur 
further but he seemed unhappy. 

“Don’t you ladies want to purchase 
some ribbons?” he asked, as they were 
passing the ribbon-counter. “If you do 
you might purchase them now, and I will 
come back here for you.” 

Mrs. Carpenter answered demurely 
that she didn’t need any new ribbons, 
and Mrs. Whittemore said she thought 
they had better see whether the Profes- 
sor got back his pocketbook before she 
bought any. 

When they finally came to the Bureau 
of Lost Articles the Professor was asked 
to give a description of the lost pocket- 
book. 

“Why—er—it was about the size of 
this one,” producing his new one, “and 
something like it: black leather, consid- 
erably worn. If you would let me see 
those that have been turned in to-day 
I think I could point it out.” 

The attendant looked at the Profes- 
sor. 

“It isn’t customary,” he said; then 
added with a smile, “but you look hon 
est. I guess you wouldn’t claim any that 
wasn’t yours.” 

“T hope not,”’ said the Professor, smil- 
ing faintly himself. “Ah—yes. Yes, 
that’s the one,”’ he said rather eagerly, 
indicating one of five or six that the 
clerk showed him. 

While the man was making out a re- 
ceipt the Professor pointed slyly to one 
of the other pocketbooks. 

“Ts that the one you found ?” his wife 
asked. 

“Tt lpoks like it,’’ he answered. 

“And now,” said the Professor, as he 
accepted his pocketbook from the clerk, 
“I think the finder ought to receive a 

















reward. I wish you would take this five- 
dollar bill and when he calls give it to 
him with my thanks.” 

The Professor had quite recovered his 
spirits, and walked away quite erect and 
smiling. 

“T half believe, Carpenter,” he said, 
banteringly, ‘that you suspected I 
turned my own pocketbook over to the 
Lost and Found Bureau. Eh?” 

“You had me_ guessing,” answered 
Carpenter. 

The Professor laughed heartily. 

“That would have been a good joke, 
certainly,” he said, “but I should hate 
to have thought I was quite as absent- 
minded as that.” 
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A few days later, when he came home 
from college one afternoon, Mrs. Whit- 
temore met her husband. 

“Here is a letter from Meadow & 
Company ; I opened it,” she said. “What 
do you think, the owner of that pocket- 
book you found came back the same day 
and left five dollars as a reward for you. 
They’ve been holding it, thinking you 
would call, but as you didn’t, they sent 
it to you.” 

“Well, that’s clever,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “So I am not really out anything 
after all. Very clever, indeed !” 

And when he had gone to his study he 
repeated : 

“It certainly was very clever!” 


The Awakening 


BY M. WOODRUFF NEWELL 


HE Irvings and DeProuds are go- 
ing,’ Eugenia ended eagerly, with 
a little hint of appeal in her voice. 

She tried to smile, looking across the 
massive, claw-footed library-table at her 
husband, who was almost hidden from 
view by the confused mass of documents 
and newspapers before him. « 

It was very late. She had been to the 
theatre with the Irvings. Her long, gray 
satin cloak with its rich facings still 
hung from her bare, white shoulders. 
Her brilliant young face was flushed. In 
her clear eyes was no hint of the tiny, 
ugly fear—born of a second’s idle gossip 
during the evening—that possessed her. 

He pushed his papers from him, look- 
ing at her irritably, with tired eyes. 





“But it is so raw and uncomfortable 
piling about the country in early April,” 
he protested. ‘“‘Draughty hotels, and 
clammy cabs, and half-warm coffee. It 
is neither winter nor summer.” 

‘‘Um,” she half assented, trying to 
keep her voice natural, “but it gets so 
dull here in New York about this time 
of the year. We have seen all the best 
plays, and heard all the best music. It’s 
not much fun motoring yet, and with 
Corinne Irving gone and the DeProuds 
I should bore myself to death. What 
could I do with myself all the long days? 
You needn’t hint at domestic duties,” 
laughing. “You know very well that Kate 
and Fannie are treasures, and keep this 
big place like wax. If I meddle I only 
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get snubbed. Besides, Francis, you are 
just working day and night over that 
stupid Gilman case, and the trip would 
do you good.” 

“We do trot about so much.” 

His voice was still impatient. 

“And father is not feeling first class. 
I don’t like to put all the office responsi- 
bility upon him, but,” relenting, “I sup 
pose a week or ten days—” 

She laughed happily, with a sudden 
nervous break in her voice, and going 
over to him kissed his temples where the 
gray hairs were many, even now at thir- 
ty-six, for wealth and distinction have 
each their price. 

“Then I will tell Corinne, ‘perhaps,’ 
—if you should change your mind before 
next Saturday. That is over a week 
ahead, you know, and, of course, it is al- 
ways just as you say,” demurely. 

He laughed, a sudden, half forgotten 
pride in him at her loveliness. How fresh 
and young she looked, and she was al- 
most thirty. 

“You know only too well who rules 
this wigwam, Lady Eugenia,” he said, 
carelessly. 

“Goodness, how you talk! Of course 
you are past-potentate here. Why, it is 
all I can do to keep the servants from 
knowing that you beat me,” laughing. 

She slipped the silken wrap from her 
shoulders, and picked up her long, soft, 
gray silk gown. 

“It is almost one o’clock, and you have 
been working on those stuffy papers all 
this evening while I have been out mak- 
ing merry. Come to bed. It is the Clif- 
fords’ reception to-morrow night, you 
know, and you dare not skip that.” 

He frowned at the remembrance, a 
tired line between his straight, black 
brows. 

“I wish I could. I am everlastingly 
sick of this whirl. Go on, dear. I’ll pick 
up here and come in a minute or two.” 

In her room the gas burned low under 
its pink globe; the walls were pink, 
palely tinted like the inside of a sea 
shell; the long windows were heavily 
hung with silken draperies. The subtle 
fragrance of luxury brooded over the big 
four-poster bed. 

As she faced her own reflection in the 
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mirror the forced smile went from her 
face, and she saw the ugly fear leap 
again naked, into her eyes. 

It was nothing, she tried to tell her- 
self, nothing but an incident, a thing that 
had probably happened as casually as a 
thousand other things happen every day 
in the life of a man who likes a pretty 
face and a bright tongue. And the girl 
was pretty—she had seen her sometimes, 
herself—pretty, with a young distinctive- 
ness that was unusual in a mere clerk. It 
was nothing, that he should be seen 
walking with her, sometimes, in broad 
daylight ; how could it be anything? 

She and Francis had not been like 
many of the other young couples in their 
set. Neither his family fortunes, nor hers, 
had been large. He had only his profes- 
sion—he was with his father—‘Knapp 
& Son, lawyers”—and a small income. 
They had, perforce, started life, six 
years before, in a small way, with a tiny 
flat and one maid. Ah, how happy they 
had been. But success had come to him 
quickly, and they had soon gone to larger, 
more pretentious apartments, and finally, 
two years ago, to this stately, somber 
brown stone house, and society had made 
much of them. 

She tried to see, looking back, where 
the parting of their ways had begun. 
They never bickered ; they agreed on al- 
most all subjects; but something was 
gone out of their lives. She clutched help- 
lessly at each new trivial incident that 
would make a common interest between 
them and bring the life back into the 
empty shell, but, in a day or two, as it 
passed, their paths separated again, and 
she felt herself alone. 

They had been happy together, were 
so still, but there was a difference. It 
frightened her now, her own using of the 
past tense. They loved each other now, 
she argued fiercely to the face in the 
mirror, only, of course, he was so busy 
all the time, and so often it happened 
that his only evenings at home were those 
on which she made engagements that she 
could not break, to go out. Yet, ahead of 
her—she felt rather than saw—a ship- 
wreck as common, as plebeian as any of 
those of which she read daily in the 
papers, 













































even washed and dressed him 


This trip might help matters, she 
thought, trying to comfort herself. Not 
being able to find the cause of their 
growing aloofness, though she searched 
for it vaguely, she could not understand 
that an external thing like a ten day trip 
could not possibly end it. 

As she brooded over it a sound above 
her head startled her into sudden tense- 
ness. Louise’s room was over hers, but 
that was not Louise’s voice. 

She stood perfectly still, her arms still 
to her head, the loose silken sleeves fallen 
softly away to the elbows, and listened. 

Again it came, almost like a whimper, 
just audible through the thick walls. 

Eugenia put down her brush and flew 
to the head of the stairs, her husband’s 
name on her frightened Jips, but she did 
not call him. She suddenly remembered 
that he did not like Louise. It would take 
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very little to bring about her dismissal, 
and she was one of a large family, and 
needed the place. 

She gathered up her long, white peig- 
noir in both shaking hands, and, with a 
desperate clutch at her courage, went 
swiftly down the long, dimly lighted hall 
to the short flight of stairs that led to the 
servants’ rooms. 

She mounted it, without stopping for 
breath, indeed not daring to stop lest her 
timidity conquer her and drive her back. 

Louise’s door was slightly ajar, and a 
light burned dimly within it. She knocked 
gently, starting even at the sound of her 
own tapping, but no one answered. Ap- 
parently the room was quite deserted. 
Where was Louise ? 

Eugenia stepped within, slowly, push- 
ing the door widely open as she entered. 

Louise’s hat and coat were gone from 
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their accustomed places: a little heap of 
clothes lay huddled upon the floor, as if 
she had left hurriedly, and upon the bed 
—Eugenia’s eyes widened. She went far- 
ther into the room. She went close up to 
the bed. 

Again it came, that tiny whimper. 

Eugenia turned back the edge of the 
warm blue coverlet and gasped. 

A baby stared tearfully up at her, his 
sky blue eyes blinking in the sudden flare 
from the gas, the pink satin of his cheeks 
wrinkled into tiny lines of fright. 

“Who are you?” whispered Eugenia, 
staring. 

The baby stared back at her silently 
for a minute. Then, suddenly, both rosy 
fists shot out toward her, and he grinned 
up at her widely and toothlessly. 

Eugenia laughed. 

Che baby squealed with delight at his 
happy effect upon her and sucked in his 
lower lip with a foolish chuckle. 

After a minute’s indecision she bent 
over him awkwardly and gathered him 
up into her arms. 

He burrowed his round little bald 
head down into her breast until the 





blood beat up into her face at his warm 
nearness, and a tiny pulse at her throat 
startled her with its swift beat. 

“Whose baby are you?” she whispered, 
holding the tiny form tightly to her. 

He kicked his little fat feet enthusias 
tically into her side. 

“What does it matter,’ he seemed to 
chuckle, ‘I’m a baby. That’s enough.” 

“How pink his little hands are,’ she 
pondered wonderingly. “And his feet. 
He’s so fat his neck is all full of little 
creases.” 

He put up his chin to be admired. 

“There’s a dimple in it,” she said 
curiously. 

She had never been very fond of ba- 
bies. They had always seemed to her to 
be like stupid little lumps of putty that 
had to be constantly looked after and 
fussed with. She had always been very 
careful to keep at a safe distance from 
them. She could not remember ever be 
fore having held one close in her own 
arms, like this. 

“Why, you really seem to know some 
thing,”’ she exclaimed. ‘You are a dear.” 

“T guess I am,” spluttered the baby in 
his own tongue. 

She put her face down and he pressed 
his against it in a hard, little, wide 
mouthed caress. Then he yawned widely 
and dug his knuckles into his sleepy eyes. 

“Oh!” A voice came suddenly from 
the doorway. 

Eugenia looked up hastily. 

Kate’s big, red, frightened face stared 
at her over a bottle of milk. 

“Come in,” said Eugenia. 

Kate stumbled in silently. 

“Whose baby is this?” asked Eugenia. 

Kate rushed excitedly into an explana- 
tion. 

“It’s Louise’s youngest sister’s baby, 
ma’m. Jennie was took sick this after- 
noon, all of a sudden, and Louise was 
afraid to leave the baby there. It aint 
nothing catching, but there wasn’t no one 
to tend it. The young husband, Jim Mc- 
Carthy, can’t get any time off, hardly, 
and there wont be anyone to look after it 
for a couple of days, Jennie’s mother be- 
ing away nursing, herself, till Jim’s aunt 
can get here from Syracuse. Louise just 
worships the baby, so she brought him 














here and dumped him about an hour ago. 
I told her I’d look after him, me and 
Fannie. We thought we could keep him 
quiet so you and Mr. Knapp wouldn’t be 
bothered none. Louise has gone back to 
sit with Jennie awhile. They’re afraid it’s 
pneumonia. She’s awful sick, Jennie 
is—” 

Kate would probably have rambled on 
indefinitely if the baby had not seen the 
bottle and straightened himself out in 
Fugenia’s arms with a force that almost 
made her drop him. 

‘“He’s hungry,” said Eugenia. 

“Yes, ma’m, he is. It’s long past his 
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meal-time, and he aint cried a note out 
loud. He’s awful good.” 
She took him with a rough, practised 


hand, and laying him down again on the 


bed propped up the bottle at a conveni 
ent angle and put it to his eager mouth; 
whereupon there fell upon him a most 
satisfied silence. 

She pulled down the cheap, short, 
white gown over his pink knees, and 
tucked the blue blanket in around him. 

Eugenia looked on helplessly. 

“What kind of milk is that ?”’ she ques- 
tioned. 

“Condensed. Some says these prepared 
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foods is better, but I was brought up on 
condensed and it suits him fine.”’ 

“How old is he?” 

“Most ten months. He’s awful big for 
his age,” proudly. “And his mother is 
smaller than you are. She’s only twenty 
three.”’ 

“Oh,” said Eugenia, and after a min 
ute. 

“What is his name ?”’ 

“Robert FitzHenry McCarthy, but 
they mostly call him ‘Bobby.’ ” 

“Bobby,” whispered Eugenia, scarcely 
noticing the amusing largeness of the 
name. 

She stood and watched him silently. 
She had forgotten that it was almost two 
o’clock in the morning, and that her hus- 
band was likely at any moment to dis- 
cover her absence. She had also forgotten 
that Francis did not like babies any more 
than she did, and that it would be an 
almost impossible thing for Louise to 
keep him with her for even a day or two. 
Of a sudden she remembered this latter 
fact. 

“But Mr. Knapp does. not like babies 
at all, you know,” she began lamely, “I’m 
afraid—” 

“Oh, Mrs. Knapp, what will they do 
with him? Louise will have a fit to take 
him to strangers. We’ll see that he don’t 
cry. He’s awful good. You wont know 
there is a baby in the house—just for a 
couple of days—” 

Eugenia hesitated. 

Then she bent over the rosy, relaxed 
little face half hidden by the pretty blue 
quilt, and kissed it. 

“Very well,” she said. “If Mr. Knapp 
does not discover him we will try to keep 
him for a day or two.” 

She turned hastily away from Kate’s 
relieved gratitude and hurried back 
down-stairs for fear her absence should 
require explanation. 

The next few days were most unusual 
ones for Eugenia. 

She half forgot the intangible fear 
that had possessed her in the absorbing 
delight of this boisterous baby. She found 
herself hurrying out of bed mornings the 
quicker to see him. She slighted recep- 
tions and teas for his society. She gave 
him surreptitious airings on the small 
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roof balcony at the side of the house. 
One morning even washed and 
dressed him under Louise’s anxious tu 
telage. So fat and rosy and dimpled he 
was, such a little thundercloud when he 


she 


cried; such a little rowdy when he 
laughed. 
Sometimes, as she and Francis sat 


opposite each other at their stately six 
o’clock dinner, she would imagine she 
heard the baby’s boisterous chuckle and 
look up, startled, to catch her husband’s 
puzzled glance. What would he say if he 
knew? Poor Louise, and poor Kate. 


The baby had been there a week when 
Eugenia went with Louise one afternoon 
to see the little sick mother. 

They took the elevated as far as it 
went, and then walked into the country. 
It was a long time since Eugenia had 
plodded along a country road. She was 
surprised to find how good it was. 

Once a shy bird sped over their heads, 
with swift beat of vivid blue wings, then 
was gone like a flash of summer. Once a 
tiny, furry, animal ran along a gray old 
fence rail beside them for an instant. 

The thrill of an awakening world was 
in the air. It was as if spring were in de- 
licious hiding just behind some near, blue 
hill. Eugenia smelled the elusive fra- 
grance of bursting ground and sweet, 
damp mould under the thick coverlet of 
dead leaves. 

The young mother lived in a tiny cot- 
tage on the far edge of the new suburb. 
The rooms were small and poorly fur- 
nished, but- everything was white and 
clean and in scrupulous order. 

Eugenia had half expected to feel odd- 
ly out of place. Either they would be dis- 
gustingly servile or horribly stiff. They 
were neither. The little mother was evi- 
dently pleased at her coming, but was 
too happy at holding her baby again to 
realize much else, and the old aunt from 
Syracuse, in her ugly blue gingham dress, 
was convent-bred and had a royal old- 
fashioned graciousness that could never 
be anything but pleasing. 

There were the beginnings of a garden, 
too, in the small, square back yard. The 
newly turned turf was golden brown un- 
der the chill, April sunshine. THe soft 





























haze from burning leaves and rubbish 
lay delicately pungent above it. 

They walked around the garden. to- 
gether, the gray broadcloth suit and the 
blue gingham dress, but it was the old 
aunt from Syracuse who talked, and Eu- 
genia who listened. The older woman 
had seen much of life, and her tender 
understanding and wise old philosophy 
stirred Eugenia to the depths. She felt 
like a forlorn child, hovering forever on 
the outskirts of some half guessed hap- 
piness, and afraid to venture in. 

She carried the child to the cars on 
the way home, his sleepy face hidden in 
her neck, his warm little body cuddled 
close in her arms. Her tired muscles grew 
numb with his weight, but she refused 
abruptly to give him to Louise. 

“T am not tired,” she denied, though 
her feet dragged and her shoulders 
drooped. 

Francis was late for dinner that night. 

Eugenia ate hers silently, alone, sit- 
ting wearily in the big mahogany dining- 
chair, the pale lavender of her gown a 
beautiful spot of color in the somberness 
of the room. 

She found eating difficult. The baby 
was wanted at home in a day or two, and 
there was an aching lump in her throat 
as she thought of it. She felt suddenly 
afraid of the loneliness that seemed to 
loom up before her. She grasped at the 
remembrance of the coming trip with 
eagerness. It was strange that she had 
never before noticed how cheerless the 
great rooms were, how barren the long 
halls and polished stairs. 

She arose from the table quickly and 
went up to Louise’s room. 

They had fashioned a crib for the baby 
out. of a big clothes-basket, and he lay 
in it now, placidly sucking one pudgy 
thumb. 

“T will stay with him awhile, Louise. 
You may go out if you wish. Tell Kate to 
call me when Mr. Knapp comes.” 

Louise, tall and pale and anemic, went 
obediently. 

Left alone, Eugenia picked up the 
royal infant and proceeded to rock him 
cosily in the hollow of her arm; but he 
had no intention of being rocked. 

He pushed his bald head into her silk- 
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en shoulder, and standing up in her lap, 
tried to balance himself in a delightfully 
bow-legged fashion. 

He showed his appreciation of her lav- 
ender gown by stuffing its rich folds into 
his mouth, and being finally coaxed to re- 
linquish that form of diet, dived, with 
both hands, into her hair, and kicked 
her unmercifully in the stomach, howl- 
ing with wicked glee every time she 
groaned. 

“You are a rowdy,” she complained, 
but, seeing that he was in for a frolic, 
she tossed him into the big bed and lay 
meekly down beside him, a most willing 
victim. 

After a riotous half hour her hair lay 
down her back in a shining mass, and 
she was laughing breathlessly, when a 
sudden noise in the doorway startled her. 

She sprang up, flushed and disheveled. 

“Oh!” she said, appalled, for her hus- 
band stood there, tall and grave in the 
dim light. 

He did not speak for a moment and 
she gathered up her hair confusedly, try- 
ing to think how best to explain, but be- 
fore she could find words he had stepped 
over the threshold. 

‘May I come in, also?” he asked, and 
there was an odd, vague wistfulness in 
his voice that was almost boyish, and 
brought sudden, hot tears to her eyes. 

“Why—Francis, of course. I did not 
know you had come. You see, this—this 
is Louise’s sister’s baby—he—she—” 

“Yes, I know. I have been up to see 
his royal highness once or twice myself 
when you were not occupying the prem- 
ises,” laughing. 

“Francis !” 

“T discovered him one morning by the 
kick he put up because the lunch-counter 
happened to be a trifle late, so Louise ex- 
plained matters to me.”’ 

She could not speak. 

He enjoyed her confusion. 

“T would not let her tell you that I had 
discovered the stowaway because you 
were so elaborate in your excuses for long 
absences from my sight, lately, and I was 
curious to see what you could invent next. 
Isn’t he a buster ?” 

“T was afraid, Francis, you would be 
angry with Louise, and you don’t care 
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much for babies—I never did before—”’ 
She stopped lamely. 

“It’s all right, dear.” 

He sat down on the edge of the bed 
beside her and the baby promptly for 
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sook her and plumped heavily over upon 
him, like an ungainly walrus. 

He looked wonderingly over the top of 
the little bald head at his wife. Her eyes 
were like great stars. Her coppery, brown 

hair curled distractingly in her warm, 
white neck. There was something in her 
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face that he had never seen there before. 
“How much longer does he stay?” he 
asked gently. 
Eugenia felt the lump in her throat. 
“Only a few days more. His mother is 





‘ . 


It was the old aunt who talked, and Eugenia wt istened 


sitting up now and wants him. She is a 
little mite of a thing. He is really al- 
most as big as she is now.” 

She came over to him and stood in 
front of him talking eagerly. That odd 
constraint that had fallen upon them 
lately seemed to drop suddenly away. 























“T went there this afternoon, with 
Louise. It is a tiny cottage, not much 
larger than two of our rooms down-stairs 
put together. They have a funny blue 
matting on the bedroom floor, and just 
plain, bare floor in the kitchen. They 
scrub it with a brush, and it is just as 
white as milk. Her aunt is there, such a 
dear, wise, old soul, and she would get us 
lunch before we came away. We had rye 
bread, real home made, and preserves, 
and tea. Oh, it was so good, and she 
showed me his first long baby clothes. 
His mother made them all herself, the 
littlest stitches, just fancy it, and they 
are going to have a garden. He plants it 
all himself, nights, after he comes home.”’ 

She ran on breathlessly, her cheeks as 
red as poinsettia blossoms. 

“She made a funny little calendar last 
spring. It was just before the baby came. 

“She marked on it the first of every 
thing that came up in the garden, the 
first green pea, the first potato blossom, 
and the first tomato plant, and used to 
it to him nights when he came 
home. They got the first cucumber out of 
the garden the day Bobby was born, and 
the doctor marked it on the calendar him 
self and brought it in and showed it to 
her—and wouldn’t let her have even a 
taste of it,” she ended aggrievedly. 

Her husband laughed. 

‘““A taste of which, the cucumber or the 
calendar? She must have her hands full 
with this small person, and all her own 
work to do.” 

“She doesn’t. She has time to herself, 
and she is so happy. He’s no bother at 
all,” eagerly. 

“T always thought it must be an aw 
ful task to take care of a baby, but it 
isn’t. I washed and dressed him myself 
the other morning. I—I liked it, Francis. 
Some days I have had him nearly all day 
long, and he is so happy and good. They 
feed him on condensed milk. You have to 
measure it and have it hot, that is all. It’s 


show 


so easy.” 

The lump in her throat swelled and 
swelled, though she could not have told 
why, in words. The tears came into her 
eyes suddenly, all unbidden and splashed 
down, unnoticed, upon the beautiful lav- 
ender silk gown. 
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She was trembling, too. Her old shal- 
low world seemed to be falling into ruins 
about her feet, and she was afraid ; like a 
child who hesitates upon the threshold of 
some new world which he does not yet 
know. 

Then this strange new thing that had 
been growing like a weed within her all 
this wonderful week swept her passion- 
ately into his arms. 

“T am glad he is going away, Francis, 
for I am learning to love him so, and 
yet this big silent house will kill me after 
he is gone.”’ 

He crushed her to him suddenly. 

“Eugenia.” 

She rushed on tumultuously. 

“It seemed, this afternoon, as if some 
how, they were living right down in the 
warm heart of life itself, she and he and 
the baby—and the garden, and as if you 
and I were up on some chill outer edge 
that was just freezing all that was lovely 
and natural and human out of us, until 
after awhile we would be like lots of 
other couples, not caring a bit about each 
other or anything else. You have your 
work, that makes you a part of life, but 
I—I have nothing, neither work, nor— 
anything else that is real. Our pleasures 
are all made pleasures, nothing vital or 
even human. We have scarcely an inter- 
est in common, nowadays. I could be con- 
tent in a place like that, with something 
definite of my own to do—and with you 
—and the rest. I could.” 

He held her very close without speak- 
ing. 

Perhaps, even more than she, he had 
felt helplessly, the emptiness of their life 
together, these last few years. Perhaps, 
even more than she, with her woman’s 
instinct to guide her, he saw now a hope 
for their future. 

“So could I, Eugenia, so could I,” he 
said at last. 

“Perhaps,” slowly, “we could lease this 
house and get a small place outside and 
try it a while. We could take Kate for 
the heavy work; I could doubtless find a 
place somewhere else for Louise—” 

“And I could learn to cook, Francis,” 
eagerly. “I am not a doll. The real wo- 
man part of me is there underneath. | 
don’t want to go and play at it, as some 
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fashionable women do, Francis. I want to 
live it, really and honestly. And we could 
have a garden if we went about it quick, 
now.” 

He smiled into her wet eyes. 

“And the trip with the Irvings?” 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, no. Let us go quickly, and have 
the garden.” 

A feverish haste was upon her. Oh, 


to get away, to begin anew, he and she, 
while life was young. 

“You will be satisfied, you think, just 
you and I—and the garden?” he 
breathed. 

She picked up the baby who was 
growing sleepy and put him into her 
husband’s arms. 

‘“Perhaps,”’ she whispered, meeting his 
eyes bravely over the little bald head. 





The Hold-Up Man 


BY KENNETT HARRIS 


I am what I am, and that’s not'in the least 
what I think I am 

The things that I do and do not do quite 
often astonish me 

My self-contemplation results in a sort of 
bewilderment; 

Yet you size me up right away by a cock 
sure analysis. 

—Meditations. 


Ei HE street car rocked away in the dis- 
tance, carrying with it the light and 
warmth and human companionship that 
for a moment had given relief to the 
darkness and desolation of the corner. 
Mclvor picked his way as best he could 
to the sidewalk, turned his coat-collar up 
to the drizzle of rain, and setting his face 
homeward, started off at a brisk pace. 

It was not at all remarkable that the 
suburbanite muttered to himself that it 
was a nice night for a hold-up, for the 
same idea had occurred to him on many 
other occasions during his residence in 
this region. In the daylight, when the sun 
was shining, it looked fairly cheerful and 
attractive. “A choice residence locality” 
of a quite common sort, with incontest- 


ably good air, except where the cabbages 
in the lingering truck farms were al- 
lowed to decay, and a steadily increasing 
number of cottages and villas of rubble 
stone, stucco, and painted wood work. By 
night, though, it was about as dreary and 
lonely as it is possible to imagine ; and it 
was a distinct relief to Mclvor when he 
emerged from the shadow of the long 
stretch of maples and faced the open 
prairie that had nothing to obstruct the 
view. 

Two blocks beyond the maples Mc- 
Ivor thought the telegraph-pole ahead 
had a queer bulge at its base, though the 
gloom made him a little uncertain; but 
his hand slipped into his overcoat pocket, 
and at the next step, slipped out again. 

“Throw up your hands,” he called 
sharply. “I’ve got you.” 

The bulge thereupon enlarged and, 
separating itself from the main stem, 
showed an obedient Y against the hori- 
zon. 

“Come up on the sidewalk,” continued 
Mclvor. 


























His heart was beating quickly but his 
voice was unshaken. 

“Don’t lower your hands; it wont be 
healthy for you.” 

The figure reluctantly shuffled through 
the grass and on to the sidewalk. 

“Stay where you are now. That’s the 
position. Now drop that gun.” 

Something fell with a dull thud on the 
sodden planks. 

“Back up a little. A little more. That’s 
all right.” 

Mclvor stooped quickly and cau- 
tiously, and picked up a magazine-pistol. 

“Now turn around and walk ahead of 
me,” said the doughty suburbanite. “If 
you make a false move, I’ll blow a large, 
gaping cavity in your back. March!” 

“Say, Cap,” said the figure in front, 
hoarsely, after trudging along for a short 
distance. “I’ve got a cramp in my arms. 
There aint no need o’ me holdin’ ’em up 
now.” 

“I’m sorry if it inconveniences you,” 
said MclIvor, “but I’ll have to insist on 
the elevation. Move along; you haven't 
got far to go.” 

‘Where are you takin’ me?” inquired 
the highwayman. 

“Home with me,” replied the subur- 
banite. “You see, I’m all alone and I 
want company. I’ve always wanted to 
talk to a gentleman of your profession, 
besides, and now, it seems, is my chance. 
I’m not going to excuse you.” 

“Turn me loose, Cap,” begged the 
man. ‘There aint no harm done an’ it 
aint agoin’ to do you no good to have me 
pinched. I’ve got a sick wife an’ four kids 
at home an’ there aint nothin’ to eat in 
the house. You’d git desp’rit yourself.” 

“T might,” confessed MclIvor. “I 
might almost be tempted under such cir- 
cumstances to pawn my gun.” 

“T borried that. It aint mine, honest. I 
told a pal o’ mine I wanted to shoot a 
dog. I don’t even know whether there’s 
any loads in it. I wouldn’t have done no 
more’n try to scare you into giving up a 
little change. It was up to me to buy med- 
‘cine an’ I didn’t know no other way to 
git it. It’s the first time I ever done any- 
thin’ that wasn’t on the square, an’ it’ll 
be the last if you’ll let me go.” 

“There’s a gap in the plank just ahead 
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of you,” said MclIvor. “Mind how you 
step on the other side; it’s loose. We'll 
strike cement in the next block though.” 

“Cap,” whined the man, when a firm 
footing was once more assured, “if I’m 
pinched it aint me that’s agoin’ to suffer. 
I’ll eat all right an’ have a roof over me 
head, but them innercent little kids—an’ 
the woman, them’s the ones that are goin’ 
to be up against it. If you’ve got any kids 
of your own, you wont be hard on me. 
Put yourself in my place oncet.”’ 

“T prefer to keep where I am, just be- 
hind you,” said Mclvor. “Cheer up, we 
haven’t got much farther to go now. The 
first house is where I live.” 

A few more steps brought them to the 
Byzantine-Colonial cottage with its sev- 
enty-five foot frontage of ground that 
MclIvor called home. 

“Here we are,” said the suburbanite. 
“Walk right up the steps and then face 
the wall. I want you to meet a few friends 
of mine anyway. We might as well make 
a social occasion of it while we’re about 
it.” 

He unlocked the door, keeping his 
weapon trained on his captive and then 
reached in and turned the switch of the 
electric-light in the vestibule. 

“Walk in,” he said. “First door to the 
right. Look out for the chairs.” 

Another switch clicked and _ illumi- 
nated the library and MclIvor had his 
first opportunity to inspect his involun- 
tary guest. 

He was a young man, to begin with, 
rather slightly built and undersized ; his 
features were good, almost refined, but 
for a certain heaviness of jaw, which 
gave a sort of pear shape to the head; 
his eyes were narrow and the division 
between them a thought inadequate, and 
that, when the eyes are black and bright 
as well as narrow, has generally a sin- 
ister effect on the whole face. Altogether 
it was not an attractive physiognomy. 

Mclvor unbuttoned his coat for him, 
to be assured by careful pattings that he 
had no other weapon concealed, and in so 
doing, discovered that his captive wore 
clothes of a quite superior cut and tex- 
ture, and that a pearl, apparently of 
price, ornamented his well tied scarf. 

“Well,” said MclIvor, with a cheerful 
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air, when he had finished his investiga- 
tion, “you may lower your hands now. 
Take that chair, or perhaps you will find 
the big leather one more comfortable. 
By the way, I wonder that it never oc 
curred to you to dispose of some of your 
jewelry for the relief of your suffering 
family. That scarf-pin you are wearing 
looks to me like the genuine thing.”’ 

“I should not wear it if it were not,” 
replied the young man, removing his cap 
as he seated himself. “Of course,” he 
went on, “that was merely a pleasant lit 
tle fiction about my family. I am un- 
married. Not that I am insensible to the 
charms of the sex, but I have always 
considered with Bacon that they are im- 
pediments to great enterprises whether of 
virtue or mischief.” 

“Indeed !” said Mclvor in surprise. 

“T may as well be perfectly candid 
with you,” said the hold-up man. “TI be- 
lieve that is what you want, is it not? 
I have dropped my assumption of the 
character of an ignorant, everyday thug, 
because I perceive that your intention is 
to indulge what you imagine to be wit at 
my expense and I want to prevent that.”’ 

“You are entirely mistaken, I assure 
you,” said Mclvor. ‘My intention was to 
call up one or two of my friends and 
invite them to drop in and help me to 
entertain you. You see I’m rather handi- 
caped as a host by the necessity of keep- 
ing an eye on you.” 

“Scared to death, eh?” 

“Not at all. Merely cautious. While 
you are inferior to me, physically, I have 
no idea whatever of your resourceful- 
ness. You are of a type new to me, and 
the unknown is always dangerous. I dis 
like to take unnecessary chances. I think 
you do, too, or you would have kept be- 
hind that telegraph-pole and blazed away 
at me when I asked you to hold up your 
hands.” 

“You needn’t be so ungenerous as to 
remind me of it,” said the young man 
bitterly. “I know now that’s what I 
ought to have done; but you must con- 
sider that you really did have the drop 
on me. You probably don’t know it, but 
you had me exactly covered, and I didn’t 
realize for the instant that you were 
frightened and would undoubtedly have 
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missed me if you had fired. I saw it di- 
rectly after, but then it was too late. I 
hate to have a nervous person around me 
with firearms. I’m frightened myself, 
then. I don’t mind taking chances; I 
take them every day, but not such 
chances as that.”’ 

“May I ask what leads you to sup- 
pose I was frightened?” said Mclvor. 

“The light was on you and I saw your 
hand tremble,” replied the young man. 
“Not only that. Your knees were shak- 
ing, too. When a man’s knees shake, it’s 
a sure sign that his moral courage isn’t 
going to boost him through.” 

“Yet it seems to have pulled me 
through so far,” commented Mclvor 
meditatively, planting his feet more 
firmly on the rug. 

“You had me,” continued the young 
man, with a slight smile, “but you didn’t 
know what to do with me. You were 
afraid to let go. You had my gun and 
your own; there was a clear space before 
me. No cover. Yet, as you say, the un- 
known was terrible—I beg your pardon, 
dangerous. You imagined your only sal- 
vation was to keep me so close to you 
that you couldn’t miss me if you had to 
shoot. There was really no reason on 
earth why you should not have said 
‘skip !’ and let me go, as I suggested.”’ 

“You forget my duty to society,” said 
Mclvor. 

The young man smiled again. 

“Things do occur to you, don’t they?” 
he said. ‘You are really of a rather in- 
teresting type, yourself. Hardly a type, 
though. I think you are sui generis.” 

“You certainly are,” admitted McIvor. 

“Gee!” ejaculated the hold-up man. 
“What a chump I was. It’s the fortune of 
war on society. But if I had only known 
it in time! How much money have you 
got on you?” 

“Something less than twenty-five dol- 
lars,” replied MclIvor. 

“That would have been comfortably 
nestled in my clothing and you—well, I 
really don’t know what would have hap- 
pened to you.” 

“You’d have beaten in my head, pos- 
sibly,” suggested MclI vor. 

“Possibly,” agreed the young man 
“In fact, probably.” 














There was an ugly gleam in his sinis- 
ter eyes that lent emphasis to the state- 
ment. 

“Excuse me a moment, please,” 
Mclvor. 

He turned to the telephone that was 
on the table at his elbow and took up 
the receiver. 

“Pardon me,” said the young man, 
raising his hand. ‘“‘What are you going to 
do? Wait, please.” 

“I’m going to call up a friend of mine 
and invite him to come over,” said Mc- 
Ivor, replacing the receiver in its hook, 
nevertheless. 

“Do you think | should like him? 
Forgive the question, but I must submit 
that is to be considered. He might bore 
me to death, and a life sentence is the 
utmost punishment that the law can in- 
flict on me. You have a perfect right to 
call the police but I don’t think you 
ought to force upon me the society of 
persons who might be distasteful. You 
see the justice of my protest, don’t you?” 

“He’s a first-rate fellow,” said Mc- 
Ivor, reassuringly, “I feel certain you 
would find him perfectly congenial. He’s 
a good deal of a student of human na- 
ture, as I am; a man of broad views and 
ripe judgment. Besides, he knows where- 
abouts in the basement the Scotch is. I 
feel quite distressed because of my in- 
ability to offer you any refreshment at 
the present moment.” 

“Your knees are still shaking,” said 
the young man. ‘“‘Why? If you would only 
call reason to your aid instead of your 
friend, you would know that there is 
nothing to be afraid of. See here. All 
you've got to do is to follow me to the 
front door, which, by the way, you’ve 
left open. I feel quite a draught. I give 
you my word that I wont so much as look 
behind me. I'll just do a little jog-trot 
down the middle of the street and never 
stop until I reach the car-line. And I 
wont return to disturb your innocent 
slumbers later on, either.” 

“T dislike to part with you just yet,” 
said Mclvor. “Your theories with regard 
to my motives may or may not be cor- 
rect, but you musn’t think of going 
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already. It’s quite early and the last 
surface 


car doesn’t start until 12:20. 
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Elevated trains every thirty minutes all 
night, only, of course, the station is sev- 
eral blocks the other side of the car- 
line.” 

‘“Let’s talk the matter over comfort- 
ably by ourselves, then. I don’t care 
particularly about the whisky, thank you 
all the same. What I would like you to 
tell me is what you intend to do with me 
ultimately. Are you going to hand me 
over to the tender mercies of the law?” 

“If I do intend to, could you ad- 
vance any argument against it?’ asked 
MclIvor. “You are a criminal, and, I 
should say, a murderous criminal. You 
have intelligence which makes you a 
greater menace to the law abiding com- 
munity. While you have done me no 
harm, your intention admits of no doubt 
and the crime lies in the intent. If I 
should allow you to escape, I should be 
technically guilty of compounding a fel- 
ony and morally responsible for the 
criminal acts that you would hereafter 
commit. 

“You can’t urge the excuse of present 
necessity,’ he went on, “for you are 
adorned, more or less, with jewels of a 
certain value. You are intelligent, as I 
have said, and you are not physically in- 
capacitated from any honest labor. You 
prefer, however, to subsist upon robbery 
and robbery with violence. Is there any 
reason why I should let you go?” 

“Don’t you assume a great deal?” 
asked the young man. “I am a respecta- 
ble citizen, but I am rather nervous and 
timid and my dread of footpads has in- 
duced me to provide myself with a pis- 
tol. I am in a lonely suburb, and I see a 
man approaching who has a suspicious 
air, whereupon I ensconce myself behind 
a telegraph-post, hoping to escape obser- 
vation, but with my pistol in my hand in 
readiness for an emergency. The man 
sees me, however, and forces me to come 
from behind my friendly pole and ac- 
company him to his house, where, still 
under the impression that I am a bad 
character, he talks a lot of great non- 
sense and lays himself open to humilia- 
tion and ridicule.” 

There was a good deal of mockery in 
the way the young man delivered himself 
of this explanation, yet there was a cer- 
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tain plausibility also. For a moment a 
doubt flashed across Mclvor’s mind. The 
next instant the absurdity of it made him 
laugh. 

“Only pretty good,” he said. “Still it 
may be perfectly true. Of course, if you 
can satisfy the police that you are a re- 
spectable citizen, I can only apologize for 
my inconsiderate behavior and beg your 
forgiveness. As there seems to be a doubt 
about the matter now perhaps I'd 
better—” 

“Wait a moment longer,” said the 
hold-up man. “Suppose I admit that I am 
a criminal—a man born with criminal 
instincts, a victim of some strange pre- 
natal influence—of the environment of an 
ancestor—heredity, which all the moral 
training I received was insufficient to 
overcome. Suppose I have a tigerish thirst 
for blood — vicious cravings that have 
only grown the stronger for their early re- 
pression and which demand more money 
than I honestly earn for their gratifica- 
tion. Suppose that with all this there has 
been another side to my character, a clean 
and virtuous side, constantly warring 
against that which is base, and steadily, 
surely gaining—with the help of—say— 
a good woman.”’ 

lhe hold-up man looked at him a mo- 
ment intently and in silence. 

“Suppose,” he resumed slowly, “that 
after I had, as I thought, abandoned my 
evil, I was walking in a lonely neighbor- 
hood and saw—prey. That actuated by a 
swift, unreasoning impulse, I leaped for 
ambush, and in that moment, the soul of 
me wrestled and overthrew the tempta- 
tion: that all I hoped was that you 
might pass unseeing, knowing that at 
last I was master of myself. Then sup- 
pose me, by the irony of fate, confronted 
with detection, disgrace and utter ruin, 
in the hour of victary. Can you suppose 
all that ?” 

For a breathing space Mclvor could 
—if that confident, mocking, malicious 
gleam had not got back into the sinister 





eyes. 

“You positively must meet my friend,” 
he said, and again took the telephone re- 
ceiver from its hook, regarding the hold- 
up man, watchfully. 





“Not to be deceived, are you?” he said, 
cheerfully. 

That worthy laughed. 

“Number 122,, please,” said Mclvor. 

“Eh? Oh, ring ’em again. Somebody 
must be there.” 

“Hello! Is that you, Mrs. Gardiner?” 

“MclIvor. Call Jack to the ’phone.” 

“Hello, Jack. Got your slippers on? 
Well, take ’em off again. I want you to 
come right over here and—” 

“Say,” interrupted the hold-up man in 
tones of glad surprise. “Is that Jack 
Gardner you're talking to? Tell him 
Teddy’s here. Tell him to hold the wire 
a moment when you get through. I want 
to talk to him. Well, say!” 

He laughed again and rose from his 
chair. Half hesitatingly, McIvor reached 
for the pistol that lay close to his hand 
on the desk, but that hesitation was fatal, 
for with lightning swiftness, the hold-up 
man snatched a bronze paperweight from 
the table and hurled it. It struck McIvor 
full in the forehead and he dropped 
limply to the floor, carrying the tele- 
phone with him. The hold-up man picked 
up the telephone first and hung up the 
receiver; then he turned Mclvor over 
and examined him. 

“IT guess that will hold him for a 
while,” he muttered, and plunged his 
hand into his pocket. “Too bad it didn’t 
kill the fool!” 

He stripped a ring from MclIvor’s fin- 
ger, and possessed himself of his watch 
and money. 

As he did so the telephone bell rang. 

“Dear old Jack,” said the hold-up 
man. “It will take him half an hour to 
tumble. Wonder what silver there is.” 

He laughed and was walking to the 
door when he suddenly checked himself 
and stood, with knitted brows, consid- 
ering. 

“Blamed if I will,” he jerked out. “I’ll 
beat the game yet.” 

With a quick motion he emptied his 
pocket of watch, money, and ring and 
dropped them on the table. Then he 
walked out of the room, and a moment 
later, the front door closed behind him 
and he disappeared in the darkness of 
the night. 




































































Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 
Maison Green:—Gray cloth costume with blouse of tulle. 
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Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 


Mole colored cloth costume with silk buttons. 
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Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 
em Laferriére: Rose colored evening coat embroidered 
in gol 
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Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 
Maison Green:—The skirt is of gray 
moiré 


cloth; 


the jacket of 
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Evening costume of sky blue tulle trimmed with pearl lace. 
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Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 
Costume of black tulle trimmed with bands of taffeta and jet. 
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Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 
Costume of white mousseline de soie trimmed with gold em- 
broidered flowers. 
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Edwin Arden, Miss Doris Keane and Clyde Fitch 


igs and are told again the story 
lowness. Smart people saying 
are paraded before us 


surface 


surroundir 
of its ] 
smart thing 


ho 
(here is again a maximum of 
1 minimum of real substance. 
verbal acro 


theatre quite 


glitter and ; 
We laugh 


batics 
Dat 


at agile 


unconvinced. 
Joan Thornton is a wife who can draw 


rehearsing Mr 


Fitch's comedy Happy Marriage” 
unlimited checks against her. husband’s 
bank-account but whose demands upon 
his attention are brusquely returned 
marked “No funds.” Her own nature is 
not calculated to cultivate his love for 
domestic ties. She is a purring, pawing, 
scratching little creature, with a well de- 
veloped streak of jealousy in her prettily 
contradictory disposition. She is a moth- 
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Miss Doris Keane 


is appearing in Clyde Fitch's comedy The Happy Marriage” 


‘r, but mafernity, in her case, has not leaves no trick of insinuation exhausted 
‘xerted a steadying influence upon her to make it appear otherwise to the wife. 


haracter. What is more natural than that Joan 
[he domestic break comes when _ should weep out her fears and loneliness 


Thornton, after an interval of half-affe on the breast of Paul Mayne, whom 


tionate bullvragging, sets out ostensibly Thornton has left behind to while away 
for his club and ends. instead,at the home’ his wife’s evening? And what, too, is 
of Mrs. Ryton.one of his business-clients. more natural than that Mayne, being a 


His visit is harmless, but Mr. Fitch cad such as only Mr. Fitch can draw, 



















































should take advantage of the girl wife’s 


Up to S point the play is offered 
a pretense of seriousness. But when, in 


the second act. Jean, with the child and 
nurse, arrive at J/ayne’s bachelor-rooms, 
the pri dings | n to take a farcical 


turn. J/ayne has been thinking the matter 


over. Hy beg ns to realize how easily 
woman’s tears have misied him. Besides, 
he is a coward at heart. The probable 
consequences of his rashness multiply as 
he conten ites n 


As for Joa she is still determined. 
Not only has she burned her last bridge 
nd her by leaving a note which 
Thornton will find on his return from 
Boston, but she has sent a telegram which 


will receive when he arrives. And she 


: has engaged staterooms to Liverpool on 

the Cedric—on opposite sides of the ship 

for, as she herself has said, this liaison is 
to be done decently 


Of course something turns up to inter- 
fere with 7hornton’s Boston journey. He 
drops in at ./ayne’s bachelor-rooms and 
catches the fugitive Joan red-handed. But 


never once does he betray that he knows 
11] about her contemplated deser Phi 
n ) W ) ony the n co] t yeTore | id 
né r time nor atte n for his wife 


has suddenly been transformed into the 


most generous of husbands. His confi- 
dence in /oan’s purity is now unbounded, 
once he has real cause to doubt it. So he 
ier home, having first arranged 


} 


that .Wayne shall make the contemplated 


takes 


ocean journey alone. 
The last act is. of course, one of re 
1 


conciliation. Mr. Fitch filigrees it with 
umusing side-lights of feminine incon 





sistency Thornton, ever the generous 
masculine animal, is willing to turn a 
new page and begin again if only Joan 
will make a frank confession. This re- 
qguital she finally offers with timid reluct 
ince calculated to melt the most obdurate 

irt. Cuddled in her husband’s arms the 
last curtain | 


lots out Joan’s existence. 


You leave the theatre devoutly grateful 
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that she is not your wife, although you 
are willing to pense all her artless 
fascinations. 

Miss Doris Keane, who i IS O.16 of Mr 
Frohman’s sugar-and-water stars, plays 
Joan with many alluring touches but wit! 


yf 


no convincing outlines or body-color 
charac ter. She is another of the actresses 
whose potential abilities are being rapid! 
smothered by mannerisms. She is n 
early as much of an artiste as when s! 
made her first success in “The Hypo 
crites’ : three seasons ago. 

Though masculine character drawin 
is not his forte, Mr. Fitch has succeeded 
uncommonly well in imagining his latest 
hero, and Mr. Edwin — acts the part 
with admirable ease and skill. 

Che dressing of the stage is as delicate 
and tasteful as a new Easter gown. Mr. 
Fitch is given the credit of supery 
he production. After witnessing the thr 
settings of ““The Happy Marriag 


will readily grant his sartorial cunning 


F : ies x yurse lf an Eng] sh irmvVv of 
( king d ww i) S +t} 


bushwha 
ee on the modest pay of an 
awakening one morning to dis 

you are drawing dramatic royalties 


or a Henry Arthur Jones green \w 


envy! That is the unexpected tur 
Fortune’s wheel which came to Ma 
Guy Du we il irie r less than three months 
ago. I mention it apropos of the prod 


tion in Nev w York of the now justly c 
brated British jingo melodrama, ‘An 
Englishman’s Home.” 

Major Guy Du Maurier is a son of the 
late George Du Maurier, the illustrator 
and also the author of “ “Eyilby.” 

His haphazard melodrama, “An Eng 
lishman’s Home,” has done more to 
cudgel the British out of their com 
placent sense of self-satisfaction and 
national security than the combined ed 
torials of the English press a! id the 
united forensics of King Edward’s cabi 
net ministers. It has stirred Great Britain 
from John O’Groat’s to Land’s End. It 
has filled with recruits the depleted rank 
of the Volunteer military service. It has 
turned every English village youth into 
a would-be conscript. It has proved a 
veritable theatrical eve opener. 
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Photograph by White, New York 


In London ‘‘An Englishman’s Home” 
is now accomplishing the almost unpar 
alleled feat of running simultaneously in 
ntinue 
to do so until long after this issue of THE 
Rep Book MAGAZINE is laid on the shelf, 
for all the seats have been sold months 
in advance. It directed England’s 
suspicious eyes toward Germany and 
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two neighboring theatres. It will c 


has 








Miss Henrietta Crosman, who is appearing in a new comedy entitled 





SI 


lam 
started a 
where 
come to life. 

Can any one say, in the face of 
surprising aftermath of a bit of mimicry, 
that the stage is not a powerful awake n 
ing influence over a nation ?-Is the 
sion of make-believe only a pastime for 
the people? In this country, in the case 


wave of activity in the ship- 


yards leviathan Dreadnoughis 
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of “The Lion And The Mouse,” we have 
learned how a play may rouse the public 
conscience. Now it is England’s turn. 

And such a play! Such a jumble of 
farce, satire, melodrama, and even trag- 
edy pitchforked together and split up 
into three heterogeneous acts! No won- 
der that its mystified American audiences 
laugh in the wrong places and refuse to 
be impressed by the ghost of a terrible 
prophecy which lurks behind its vivid 
battle-scene. In spite of the strong cast 
and effective staging that Mr. Charles 
Frohman has given the imported play, it 
cannot impress us very deeply. The dan- 
gers it foretells are not of « onsequence to 
us. We are not so dull, though, that we 
cannot appreciate the jolt it must have 
given the English. 

In the first act there is forced upon you 
that ancient British adage that ‘‘An Eng- 
lishman’s home is his castle.”’ You are in 
troduced to J/r. Brown, his family, and 
some week-end guests in a cosy little villa 
on the Essex coast. They are a self-satis 
fied, boastful lot, typi il of the lower 
middle class. Their public duty ends 
when they pay their taxes. National issues 
are no affairs of theirs. That’s the busi- 
ness of the officials whose salaries their 
taxes pay. 

Every one who knows his England will 
recognize that the play at this point is 
sharply satirical of pothering, purpose- 
less, middle-class English life. Old Brown 
harangues blatantly against the general 
asininity of Parliament and boasts how 
Brittania rules the wave. A literary in- 
clined son is struggling with the rhymes 
of a stupid limerick. A daughter and one 


} 11 + 


of the guests, both football enthusiasts, 
are wasting their energies over problems 
of English athletics. Old Brown and | 

youngest boy become absorbed in the 
o.” Another guest, 
dressed in khaki, drops in. He is one of 
the Volunteers. The supreme question 


with him is the fit of his uniform. 


1s 


mysteries of “diab 


he family and its guests have been 
kept indoors for three days. A dense fog 
has enveloped the English Channel and 
the Essex « 
a postal telegraph strike is in progress 
and the house is completely cut off from 


oast. To make matters worse 


the rest of tl e world. 
Thus the Browns pother over trivial- 
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ties until, the fog lifting slightly, strang: 
figures are seen trespassing in the garden 
Old Brown boils with rage. Can suc] 
intrusion of an Englishman’s rights b: 
tolerated? Here are those beastly, impu 
dent Volunteers again, running over 
other people’s property. He goes to thi 
garden door and with righteous indigna 
tion orders the interlopers to go away. 

Instead, the strange visitors troop into 
the house and take possession. Was ther 
ever before such impudent violation of 
good manners? Who are they? The of 
ficer explains that they form the scouting 
party of Prince Yoland, commander of 
the Empress of the North. 

Brown will see about that in short 
order. He will summon the police and 
find out if an Englishman’s rights are 
not to be respected. He stamps away 
angrily to the village while the invading 
soldiers pour in and take complete pos 
session of the house. The athletic en 
thusiast is locked up in the scullery. The 
“limerick” genius is imprisoned in the 
attic. The Volunteer in khaki escapes 
through the window during the confu 
sion and hastens off to muster the neigh 
boring militia. By this time Prince 
Yoland’s forces have bivouacked all over 
the place. 

In the next act Brown comes sputter- 
ing back. He has registered his protest 
at the constabulary. Meanwhile the 
scouting-party has moved on, leaving 
confusion in its wake. Then come the 
Volunteers on bicycles. They have their 
guns but they do not know how to use 
them. They also have their officers who 
do not know how to command. What’s 
the use, anyhow? The enemy has gone. 
Why prepare to fight an antagonist that 
cannot be found? While the comedy cap- 
tain spouts contradictory orders his men 


gather around the piano and sing music 
hall songs with the girls. 

Chere is a Co/or-sergeant a little more 
sensible than the rest. He advises putting 
the house in a state of defense. Brown 
objects. The place is topsy-turvy enough 
as it is. He doesn’t approve the silly-ass 
scheme of piling mattresses in the win- 
dows. In fact, he is thinking of retiring 
to his chamber to write a letter of protest 
to the London Times against the dis- 
courtesy of the Volunteers. But somehow 
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Miss Henrietta Cros ‘ . re ; ri ’ we », ‘‘Sham,”’ by Elmer Blaney Harris and Geraldine Bonner 
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\ r Du Maurier intended to conclude 
it here, but the commercial acumen of 
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the English producer scented in this 
tragic close an affront to English patriot- 
ism. So there must be still another scene 
to remove the sting and coddle British 
pride. A final tableau has been added, in 
which a squad of English red-coats 
and blue-jackets surprise and overcome 
Prince Yoland and his German troops, 
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Latest Photograph 
E. H. Sothern as Richelieu in his present revival of the play 
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ionable pretenses of luxury-loving city 
life too often rests upon unstable founda 
tions. How many of the motor-cars that 
whiz along Fifth Avenue are paid for? 
What proportion of the merry diners in 
the expensive restaurants keep up with 


their rent-bills? How — embarrassing 


might not be the tales told by the ledgers 
of the society florist shops? Why do the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker around the corner look so sad and 
wistful ? What might not their frank con 


s | 
fessions disclose: 


All these qu 


\ 
} 
i 


+ 


1estions ““Sham’”’ attempts 


to answer in the character of Aatherin 


Van Riper, which Miss Crosman imper- 
sonates in a vein of ebullient humor not 
unmixed with sentiment. She is a sham 
living in a world of shams. Her parents 
were of old Knickerbocker stock. Their 
fortune was swept away and their only 
legacy to their daughter was a string of 
pearls and an assortment of extravagant 
tastes. Yet Aatherine must dance as be 
fore and leave the world to pay the 
fiddler. 

You like Katherine, in spite of her 
amiable effrontery. You enjoy her from 
the moment you first meet her in the per 
plexing occupation of casting up her 
debts and dodging her creditors. You 


are amused at the dexterity with which 
she wheedles a dinner from this unsus 
pecting admirer and an avalanche of 
flowers from that. You despise her two 
pretentious aunts, who encourage her in 
her little mendacities and you watch, 
with a sense of satisfaction, how deftly 
she hoodwinks even them into paying for 
her new set of furs. 

[he aunts, of course, expect to square 
accounts by contriving a rich marriage 
for their niece. Katherine is complacent 
at first. She, quite as much as any com- 
modity on the bargain-counter, is on sale 
h the prestige of the Van Riper name 
as a special inducement. A customer in 
the person of J. Montague Buck, the 


f a Western mining 


wit 


money lined son 
Croesus, is among the active bidders. 
When the play begins he is one of Kath 
erine’s shining victims. 

he Van Riper debts have now reached 
dangerous proportions. Katherine can 
figure up $8,000, almost without effort. 
The aunts suddenly take fright. Some- 
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thing must be done and that quickly. At 
this perplexing crisis along comes 7’om 
Jaffray without a cent to his name but 
with a prodigious hatred of all social 
shams. The magnetic dash of Katherine 
blinds and overpowers him. It also loos- 
ens his tongue on the subject of his pet 
hobby. Without for an instant suspecting 
it, he becomes a mirror in which Kather 
ine for the first time sees herself reflected 
as she really is. 

There is a brilliant ball at the Buck’s 
town house at which the conniving aunts 
attempt to bring their campaign to an 
issue. Since Aatherine will not become 
engaged to the eligible J. Wontague her 
relatives decide to force marriage upon 
her. Then the Van Riper spirit suddenly 
wells up in Katherine and she turns sav- 
agely upon her auctioneers. Although 
they have succeeded in frightening 7’om 
Jaffray from the field, it is still not too 
late to call a summary halt to her life 
of shallow pretense. And she will begin 
there and then, not by going home in J. 
Montague Buck's four-cylinder car but in 
a hired hack. 

But the debts? How will she pay the 
$8,000 for which her creditors are clam- 
oring? Well, there is the vaunted family 
heirloom, the string of pearls which Gen- 
eral Lafayette gave to one of her famous 
ancestors. 

Next morning comes the supreme 
shock of all. The pearls turn out to be 
shams quite the same as everything else. 
Years before a Van Riper had abstracted 
the gems and substituted paste. 

Such a blot upon the family escutch- 
eon not even the aunts can endure. There 
is a family council at which W/rs, For- 
dyce-Brown and Mrs. Merrington reluc- 
tantly offer to take the pearls, the last 
vestige of Van Riper affluence, off Kath- 
erine’s hands at their original value. The 
sum is just sufficient to discharge the 
pressing debts and leave Katherine to 
begin life anew with Tom Jaffray. Most 
persons would hesitate to take Jaffray’s 
chance, but Aatherine’s good resolve al- 
most leads you to believe that she is 
worth the risk. 

It is interesting to watch Miss Cros- 
man in the process of filling in the bare 
outlines of character. She is a wonder- 
fully equipped actress, the most resource- 
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Robert Hilliard, Miss Nanette Comstock. and Emily Wurster in the first act of Porter Emerson Browne's 
play, ‘A Fool There Was’ 


ful and engaging comedienne now on our 
stage. Her buoyancy, humor and spon- 
taneity never change. In pure comedy she 
is a delight, though in sentimental roles 
she sometimes misses the convincing 
note. It is strange that this actress, who 
can do so much with little, should be 
obliged to go on from year to year drag 
ging the chestnuts of amateur play- 
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wrights out of the fire. It is even more 
remarkable that dramatists who know 
their business do not fall over each other 
in their eagerness to supply her with 
plays. 

Largely due to Miss Crosman’s act- 
ing, “Sham” is enjoying a transient 
popularity. She gives it an alluring qual- 
ity and sounds a note of conviction which, 
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How energetic and industrious Mr. 


first came to 
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atregoers. | prophesy that next 
he and Miss Julia 
prestige to the New Theatre by 
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first production, 


head of its stock-company in its 


which will probably be 


and he made his 


a great Shakespearean revival. 
FOOL ther 
prayer 


(Even as you and 1.) 


To a rag anda bone and a hank of hair— 
(We called her the woman who didn’t 
care j. 


the fool he called her 


Was 


But his lady fait 


And then: 


The fool was stripped to his foolish 
hide 
(Even as you and I.) 
Which she might have seen when she 


threw him aside, 


(But it isn’t on record the lady tried) 


Ete ¢ € ¢ 

\\ ( ive we heard these lines b 
fore? A gentleman of surface affluer 
at least, who peddles champagne by ¢ 
and d Pa ront 1 s of I 
( La rst ] rma s by nig 
told me that he { ire that they w 
from t Rubaivyat” of Omar Khayyam 
and he ’ | his g SW 1 reminder 
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on tft SI 


} rne-| sua 
ized with h s brus Mr P Tt t ] merson 
Browne now attempts to pr n a play 
choosing for its title the first four words 
ol the ] em | ( mpers t of the 
Fool who, in this cas s John Schuyler, 
is the unpleasant task w 1 falls to 
Mr. Robert Hilliard, and very cred 
able work he makes of although it is 
anything but an attractive character 

I was one of t few who could sec 
1 degret or merit nt s rep lle pla 
at its first performan Now. a fort 
night later t is demonstrating its f 
cinating g upon the pub for t 
theatre continues to be crowded. But | 
would scarcely recommend it as a jolly 


evening of entertainment, nor would | 


urge it upon connoisseurs of good play 
cept in the cases of a few of 


passages. 
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Miss Marguerite Clark, appearing in ‘The Beauty Spot,"’ the new DeKoven-Herbert opera 


he stage has been much concerned 
with sirens this year and “A Fool There 
Was” contains the most calculating and 
heartless of the lot. She is a tall, grace 
ful charmer in a gown of flaming scarlet 
(She is known throughout the play only 
as “The Woman’) who meets John 
Schuyler as he is about to leave for Eu 
rope on a diplomatic mission. Schuyler is 
rich and supremely happy, and he is leav- 
ing behind a devoted wife and lovely 
child—all of which makes his subsequent 
conduct the more incomprehensible and 
reprehensible. 

\s the ship sails a pale youth rushes 
upon the siren, curses her bitterly, and 
then shoots himself dead. That, you learn 
later, has already been the fate of Rogers 
and Van Damm. When the eves of The 
IVoman and Schuyler meet you feel in- 
stinctively that a similar end is in store 
for him. 

So it happens. In the second act a 
year has elapsed and Schuyler, who has 
been living abroad with The Woman, is 
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back in New York. He has deserted his 
family. Dissipation has placed its heavy 
hand upon him. He is a drunkard, with 
fortune spent, struggling in the grip of 
The Woman’s uncanny wiles. Only a 
spark of his former manhood is left and 
this his loyal wife and his generous 
friends are vainly endeavoring to fan into 
a flame of renewed virtue. 

For a time there is a prospect that 
they may succeed. Again comes The 
Woman to draw him down. She pos- 
sesses his scarred and blackened soul. He 
is caught like a fly in her treacherous 
web. It is the old, old story of feminine 
fascination and masculine weakness. No 
explanation of his conduct is offered. 
Are there often explanations for similar 
occurrences in real life? There is one 
scene in which Tom, Schuyler’s chum, 
finely acted by Mr. William Courtleigh, 
makes a last determined effort to awaken 
his old friend’s lost self-respect. It is 
an admirably written scene and it is ad- 
mirably acted by the two men. Schuyler 
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Xe Angelis and show-girls in the new DeKoven-Herbert opera The Beauty Spot” 
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is now a broken-down brandy drunkard, 
trembling on t erge of delirium tre 
mens. His once bea’ ful library is a dis 
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Jom argues with him in vain and then 
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‘IT didn’t know there was any music,” 
he replied. 

Then I was sure he had been telling 
the truth. 

Mr. Reginald de Koven, who has sup 
plied the melodic mucilage which holds 
together the disordered figments of Thi 
Beauty Spot’—the first of the dyed-in 
the wvol lot weather shows to re 
Broadway—would probably resent this 





est of s share in the work. And 
I am ed to sympathize with him 
for it is the s f this new ] 
nsul s life. He has wt 

te t\ \ ) sinall. fift f 
\ p y of snap and spa 
hey are a fy is col] 1 of 
{1 Ss! y TOY t ft 11g 
est pretense of rency. But it is their 
very irresponsibility which helps them 
to { fill t rpos 

For this new show Mr. Joseph Her- 


bert has spun the lyrics and evolved the 
connecting links of dialogue. The pro 
gram says that the two scenes are laid 
in Southern France. Programs, some 
times, are gay deceivers. Anyone can 
piece the disguise of ““The Beauty Spot” 
Its locale is Broadw iy; the 

language it speaks is Tenderloinese. 

lhe ringleader in this riot of song 
and dance is Mr. Jefferson De Angelis 
who masquerades as a Russian ambas 
sador married to Nichette, an artist’s 
model. His attractive little lieutenant, 
who gives the needed touches of delicacy 
to the piece, is the diminutive Miss Mar- 
guerite Clark. She is Nadine, the daugh 
ter of the ambassador’s first wife, and 
she is in love with Jacques Baccarel, an 
Amevican painter for whom WNadine’s 
mother once posed and who knows all 
about the “beauty spot” of the title. It 
is a mole and it is on Nichette’s kne 
(Quite unintentionally, you see, I have 
betrayed the plot. 

During the warm evenings, now close 
at hand, audiences will greatly enjoy 
Mr. De Angelis’ songs, “She Sells Sea 
Shells,” “The Boulevard Glide,” ‘Th 
Kinematograph,” and ‘Moonlight.’ 
They will applaud Miss Clark’s “Pretty 
Punchinello” and “Féte des Fleurs,” and 
they will see the humor of Mr. Frank 
Doane’s “‘He Loved Me Tender” and 
“The Jungle Man.” 





